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In Shanghai 


Overlooking the Race Course, the 


popular recreation grounds of Shanghai 


and the only open space in this part 


of the city, and near the large depart- 
ment stores and cinemas, the 


FOREIGN Y.M.C. A. is an ideal and — 
convenient home at ‘any time of the 


year: comfortably furnished rooms; a 
carefully foreign supervised food 


service for members and their friends; — 


year-round swimming; Gymnasium; 


Handbail and Squash; Billiards; Bow- . 


: ling; .Debates, Lectures, and Language 
Classes during the winter.-months. 


Membership facilities are available 


for,men, women, and children, on a . 


subscription basis. 
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EDITORIAL 

REUNION - 


The question of a closer union of the Christian churches con- 
tinues to be a matter of great importance. Undoubtedly, there are 
many difficulties-in the way of a closer, organic unity and there are 
various approaches to this question. In a few countries, some pro- 
gress towards organic unity has heen made in recent years, but is 
not it necessary that we should achieve greater union in view of the 


great challenges to Christianity in our modern world? Surely it is 


still true that union is strength. In the Jast four years of war in 
China, there may not have been many specific moves towards organic 
unity but there has been much cooperation amongst various denomina- 


tions. The environmental circumstances caused by the hostilities and 
i the necessity of combining in such a project as relief work, have 


brought closer together the men and women of different communions. 
Sometimes people get tired of being driven towards unity, or tired of 
many committee meetings that have apparently endless discussions 
about. cooperation. However, if we view: the situation in China 
realistically, especially the need for better planning so as to dis- 
tribute effectively the comparatively small number of workers needed 
for our many opportunities, we should not delay. Cooperative 
planning is urgently needed in the educational field, particularly about 
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- the location of middle schools after the war. The Recorder hopes 
that its readerg in China will send in more articles on the subject 
of union, and hopes also that letters to the editor will be the vehicle 
for comments, criticisms and suggestions. Here is one statement 
which was drawn up as the result of a meeting held at Peitaiho this 


summer: | 
STATEMENT ON REUNION | 
RELIEVING 


(1) that the outward form of the visible Church should and must | 


conform to the realities of its inward life; 
(2) that a fundamental reality is that the Spirit of God in the 


Christian society does not obliterate differences of race, 


culture and individual temperament; yet, through bringing 
each member of that society into an intimate and trans- 
forming fellowship with God, making all share in one com- 
mon life and spirit—that revealed in Jesus Christ—it trans- 
cends these differences and unites those who share the life 
of God in a harmonious fellowship one with another; 

(3) that the present form of the Christian Church, consisting 
as it does of a number of independent and separate bodies, 
is a direct denial in outward form of this inner life of unity 
and harmony, hinders the growth of Christian character 
within the Church, lessens the power of the Church’s witness 
in a discordant world on behalf of individual and interna- 


Church and the coming of the Kingdom of God; 


(3) that the ecumenical conferences of the past four decades, 
with the exploratory work of the leaders of the Reunion 
movement in South India have already marked out broad 
principles and practices within which Reunion can ‘take 


place; 


THEREFORE, 
we a group of Christians of varying ecclesiastical affiliations, 
engaged in the service of the Church in China, meeting informal- 
ly at Peitaiho, declare | 
(1) that we accept as the ideal form of the visible Church one 


that expresses outwardly the reality of its unity of life and 


spirit, as opposed to its present condition of division: and 
(2) that we pledge our service to the realization of one united 
Church in China. | 
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ACCEPTING | | 
with profound thaskfoties all recent indications of the increas- 


ing conviction on the part of Christians as to the sin of disunion ~ 


and the possibility of more rapid progress towards unity, such as 


(1) the positions so clearly enunciated in the findings of the 
ecumenical gatherings at Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras and 
Amsterdam; 


(2) the progress already achieved in such definite schemes for 


reunion as that of South India, with the helpful lead which 
this has given to similar efforts elsewhere; 


(3) the “Outline of a Reunion Scheme” put forth in 1938 by a 


joint conference of representatives of the Anglican and Free 
Churches of England; 


(4) the increasing number of Christians who are giving them- 
selves to the prayerful study of this question in such 
organized groups as “Friends of Reunion” in Great Britain; 
and 


. (5) the increasing literature bearing upon this problem which 
is becoming available in Chinese as well as in English. 


WE, THEREFORE, 
put ourselves on record as favoring the following specific ‘steps 
to be taken at this time: 


| (1) that we suggest to the North China Christian Council the 
inclusion in its docket at its forth-coming meeting in October 
the question of organic Church union; 


(2) that we suggest to the Peitaiho Christian Fellowship that 
they make the question of organic Church union their topic 
for 1942; 


(3) that we ourselves bring this subject to the attention of 
local missionary associations, with a view to making it a 
subject of prayer and study throughout the year; 


(4) that we urge the resumption of such discussions of Reunion 


as were initiated in Shanghai in 1935-66, and pene our 
hearty interest and cooperation. 


Peitaiho Beach, August, 1941. 
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The membership of the Committee which met is as follows: grea 
Rey. G. F. S. Gray (Chairman) English Anglican Peep 
Rev. L. G..K.. Ford. _ English. Anglican 
Rev. F. W. Price . English Baptist 
Rev. J. Davies English Congregational, 7 enou 
Rey, Earle H. Ballou American Congregational | of w 
Rev. Minor M. Myers: American Church of the Brethren 
Rev. N. Buch Danish Lutheran these 
Rey. D. Howard Smith English Methodist — | tis 
Rev. Richard E. Hanson American: Methodist 
Rey, William H. Gleysteen . American. Methodiist 
Rev. T. M. Barker | Irish Presbyterian | “4 
Rev. Andrew Thomson (Secretary) Canadian United Church. 
tion 
CHURCHILL-ROOSEVELT DECLARATION | 
Missionaries in China are deeply concerned about. the conflicts | prese 
now going on in the world, as they have witnessed many years of broug 
hitter strife in the Orient. Christians long for peace, but most of whick 
all they long for justice and righteousness to prevail among the all sh: 
nations: The question of peace aims and objectives is one that is y 


frequently discussed as there is a keen desire to stimulate thinking Pad 
on how to bring in a better world order. If we want to have a world | and di 
in which a third World War can be averted, there must be good We b 
planning of economic and political affairs in sueh a way that there | 

will be greater cooperation amongst the various nations based on love | had b 
and’ justice and not on hatred. To see that men everywhere: have a we ha 
fair deal in regard to the material essentials of life such as food, | selfish 
clothing, shelter and fuel, is a responsibility laid. on. the hearts of ae 
those who want to see goodwill reign on earth: Christians need to | beliefs 


people 


be thinking seriously about; these matters and Christian men and j. Si 
women in all countries should be active in bringing Christian prin- | princiy 
ciples to bear on the planning of our future order. Here is a state- } and co 
ment drawn up by some missionaries who were discussing the } have.l; 


Ch urchil!l-Roosevelt Declaration. purpos 
“A group of representative Christian missionaries met at Peitaiho | Put .an 
Reach on two evenings of August, 1941, to consider and discuss the { world | 
eight point declaration of Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. W 


It was generally felt that the declaration is an advance on any j} 9% One 
similar declaration made jointly by the responsible heads of great — and te 
neig 


governments, during a time of war and when one of the peoples 
represented was actually engaged in deadly conflict. One point of | to hur 


Rditorial 


great significance is that it is a wnited declaration made by the 
responsible heads of two great nations, and one in which — 
agreement is reached, 


: The view was expressed that the declaration does not go fat 
enough in that it does not state explicitly that the aim is some form 


_ of world federation and definite guarantees of collective security. 


- The group recognised, however, that the two leaders put forth 
these eight points.as representing their respective nations and that 
it is doubtful if the national consciences of America and Great Britain 
are yet ready for making such sacrifices and guarantees as are 
involved in such a world order and in collective security. | 


| The group expressed the belief that some form of world féedera- 
tion is necessary and that every effort should be made to educate 
our peoples to see the need for it. 


It was felt that not enough account had been taken of the very 
genuine feeling of the peoples of America.and Great Britain that the 
present conflict is not the result of Nazi tyranny alone, but has.been 
brought abouf by a stupidity, selfishness and blind nationalism for 
which we are all in part responsible and in the guilt of which we 
all share. 


We remind ourselves that these eight points will be scieiitiined 
and discussed in all parts of the world, not least in the Axis countries. 
We believe the appeal of the declaration to the more enlightened 
people of Germany and Italy would have been much greater if: there 
had been.a frank and willing recognition expressed on our part that 


we had all made grave mistakes and been too concerned for our .own 


selfish and mutually exclusive interests.. 


Some declaration of this sort would also have interpreted the 
beliefs of many thoughtful people of America and Great Britain. . 


Since this declaration professes: to make known the common 
principles on which are based hopes for a better future of the world, 
and contain excellent suggestions pointing in that direction, we would 


have .liked to have seen more clearly and fully developed therein the 
j purpose and plan of such world cooperation and organization as would 


put an end to present international anarchy and initiate an era of 
world peace. 


We believe that all and races must to tee 


i as one harmonious family. Each nation has its right to existence 


and yet may not seek alone its selfish interests at the expense of its 
neighbours. Narrow nationalism must give way to a higher loyalty 


to humanity. The brotherhood of mankind must find political 
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expression in some form of world federation. As in any group 
cvoperation, each nation will have to give up some sovereign rights 
(e.z, self armament) for the sake of the highest welfare of all. In 
this world organization the enmities of the past, for which each bears 
some guilt, must be forgiven and the needs and rights of each nation 
and race, large or small, victor or vanquished, must be equally con- 
sidered in planning for the fullest life of all. : 


There is also an insufficient recognition in the declaration of the 
tremendous influence which the Nazi aim of a United Europe has 
upon the imagination of thousands of Europeans who are certainly 
not sympathetic towards Nazi methods and Nazi race doctrines, 


We believe that in France, Scandinavia, the Balkans and other 
parts of Europe, there is a strong desire for the abolition of rivalries 
and frictions which have for so long torn Europe and- ruined its 


economic life. 
gramme a method of achieving a United Europe,—a method brutal 
and without due respect for group freedoms and minority rights. 
They need an alternative programme which will have still greater 
appeal to their imagination; a programme which will unite Europe, 
giving economic freedom and freedom from trade restrictions, bar- 
. riers, passports etc.; a programme which will, at the same time, con- 
serve what is good in the cultural heritage of France, Italy, Germany 
and each of the smaller countries of Europe; a programme which will 
abolish the ‘balance of power’ doctrine, for which puaend is mainly 


held responsible. 


Finally, we feel that the neltabation should state explicitly a5 


determination to guarantee civil and religious liberties; freedom of 
religious worship, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom 
of association, freedom of research, fair and open trial, equality 
before the Jaw, and abolition of secret agencies of oppression.” 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


We wish to ‘silly our subscribers in the U.S.A. that in future | 


the renewal of subscriptions will be handled by the Publication 
Department of the International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. We trust that this arrangement will be of con- 


venience to our readers in the U.S.A. 


It may also be pointed out that subscribers who are members | 


of Missions represented in the Associated Mission Treasurers may 
find it convenient to ‘pay their subscriptions “8 means of A.M.T. 


cheques. 
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HAVE WE DONE JUSTICE TO THE CHURCH? 
CHAO 


Y “the church” in this paper is meant any church, all the churches, 
the Body of Christ in general, here in China. By “we” is meant 

all people, including the writer, who have anything to do at all in 
the upbuilding of the Church. And by “justice” is meant the needed 


things to be done in this upbuilding. The question: Have we done 
justice to the Church? is asked because it is high time for us to do 


sO, | 
_ It is the historical faith of Christians that the word of God comes 
in relation to history in Incarnation. His Spirit finds expression in 
a body, at first in the body of Jesus and since His day in the Body 
of Christ the Church. History in the Church has become a Sacra- 
ment, a Visible Imbodiment of the Unseen God, Deus absconditus. 


Now the Church lives by many vital things, amongst which are 


an unhesitant faith, a group consciousness, and an educated leader. 


Ship. It behooves us to be reminded whether or not we have done 
our d&ties in things. First, have we not made a mess in our theology, 
in the interpretation of our faith, so that it may be clear and un- 
hesitant? There are strangely numerous carriers of the Gospel 


_ who present it only in dogmatic assertions, placing it quite beyond 
reason. There are others perhaps equally numerous who care little 


about theology, even despising it in their hearts to save themselves 
from the difficulties of hard thinking and taking pride in the fact 
that they could be ambassadors of God without the bother of theo- 
logizing. Theirs is religion, whatever that vague and elusive thing 
may .be, and not theology at all. And there are still others who are 
scientific and philosophical and who consequently transform faith 
into doubt in their insistence upon modernistic and realistic intel- 
lectualism. The lack of metaphysics in modernism or the perversion 
of metaphysics in naturalistic humanism has led these people towards 
mere emphasis on practical Christianity which seems to be satisfying 
to those who have come through from Christian forebears, but which 
is no more than ethics strangely insufficient to meet the needs of those 
who have but little Christian tradition behind them, and who are 
yet anxious to reflect upon the meaning of religion in life. All these 
three classes of people have definitely failed their Churches, This 


fact is clearly seen in the lack of a theological foundation on the part > 


of Chinese Christians. For Chinese Christians, Christianity means 
the attempt by human endeavour to be good men and women or the 
living of a life in accordance with a set of dead dogmas long out of 
joint with the knowledge and spirit of the times. Consequently, most 
Chinese Christians today, not even with the exception of those who 
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are emotionally satisfied, are uninstructed, finding themselves fol- 
lowers of our Lord without knowing why. Can the Church be built up 
out of such bricks and stones? 


The time has arrived for us to take stock of our theological 


thinking and teaching. It is needless that we should agree in all 


thinvs; but it is a great necessity that we should see whether or | 


not we have all accepted a standard, the key to all problems, that is 
given to us and not created by us in our wishful thinking. Jesus 
Christ, the Word Incarnate, the true and final revelation of God, has 
been the rock upon which the Church has hitherto been, founded. 
Can we found our Church, here in China, still upon this rock? Or 
shall we find another? 


A CHURCH- CONSCIOUSNESS 


Then, in the second place we should ask ourselves whether we 
have mage adequate efrorts in creating a Church-consciousness 
among tne Memvers of Our Churches, it stands to reason that if 
Christians are to love the Church, to stay within it as members or 
a body, and to dedicate themselves to its tasks, they should. first 
know why, that is, they should have a doctrine of the church care- 
tuily and daringly explained to them. Of course Chinese Christians 
have some vague ideas of what a church 1s like. To them it is usually 


a building not too good.looking, invariably foreign in style, equivalent — 


to a ‘Taoist or Buddhist temple, where Church services are held with 
prayers often unpremeditated and sermons which do not make the 
living Bible less dead than it appears to them; a building where people 
come together for worship and meetings prepared and presided over 
by authorities either too near or too distant to them; and a building in 
which noise is common while true fellowship with God and with fellow 
creatures is not too heavenly. And yet from such buildings, con- 
sidered as Churches, come good Christians. 
ably inadequate for the coming generation. Though we can not deny 
progress in Church-buildings, the fact remains that most Chinese 
Christians got their ideas of the Church accidentally. Who can 
wonder then that for them the Church is a voluntary society of 
believers who can make it and who can therefore unmake it? There 
is just so much truth in this. And to it there is little that can be 
added. The Church is no more than a humanly created association 


for the purpose of carrying on religious life on an organized basis, 
he picture fits in very well with modern humanistic wean and — 


scientific ethics. 


Then the defects of the cies are so ee so glaring! 
One can hear people say with considerable reason and force: “We 


of course want Christianity; ‘but why in the world should we have 
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a Church?” Blindness looks like enlightenment. in such a query. 


So lost to sight is the connection between Christianity and the | 


Church, together with their vital oneness and interdependence. The 
fact that Christianity can not exist without the Church and the fact 
that the Church cannot be vital without people who love it, do not 
have a chance to loom large on the horizon. Sectarianism and denomi- 


_ nationalism spell bewilderment to the Chinese mind. And we are by 


now more than familiar with this bewilderment. The Church, if it 
exists at all, exists for us, not we for it; for is not the Sabbath made 
forman? Giving one’s life to the Church, to promote its work which is 
the mission given by God in Jesus Christ, is a matter which therefore 
is excessive expectation. 

Is it not then high time for us to reflect on the matter? Have 
‘we not really done justice to the Church by being ourselves ignorant 
of what it is and by being indifferent to the necessity of teaching 
people about it? Can we say now that the Church is the Body of 
Christ, et, broken for us but broken by us, hardly for our salvation, 
but somehow for our disruption? We need a Church consciousness 
ourselves in order to spread it among our fellow believers. For 


- without it no Church cam be. Surely it is high time for us to think 


hard and pray hard so that we may, in our several places, arrive 
at similar convictions as to what we should do in the making and 
spreading of the needed Church-consciousness. 


To our failure in theological thinking and in the making of a 


church consciousness is related our failure in securing an adequate- 


ly educated leadership in the Christian ministry. The best talents 
among our Christian students step easily and constantly beyond the 


pale of the Church. Of course there are many reasons for this- 


adequate reasons, political, social, economic, personal, intellectual, 
together with the country’s crisis and the spirit of the times. All 
these prevent young Christians from dedicating themselves to the 


work of the Church as ministers, pastors, and preachers, We re- 


cognize and acquiesce in the fact, that the supreme call ‘to our 
Christian youths is other than the call of the Church! The supreme 


call, that is the thing. | 
| NEED FOR AN EDUCATED MINISTRY 


If Christianity is to make real headway in the New China that is 
emerging, an adequately educated ministry is absolutely necessary. 
One may wonder how many there are among leaders of the Church 


in China today who fully realize the urgency of the situation. The 
country will not endure people who are not really trained and who — 
do not mean business with their business. It will have to carry on 


a gigantic struggle against incompetency in places: of importance, 
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and this struggle will certainly affect the Christian Church. It has 
slready touched the Christian colleges. Its extension will mean 
significant changes for us in the Christian movement. Either we heed 
the sound of warning or we shall miserably fail. | 

We have produced marvellous leaders in the Christian Churches. 
But even these are inadequately educated since their theological, 
cultural, and scientific parts are not hanging together and therefore 
not effective in making a deep impression upon the nation at times 
of crises in thought, in education, and in national policies. Theol- 
gical seminaries and universities must wake up and rub their too 
narrow and too broad eyes in bewilderment. Both curriculum and 
staff need a thoroughgoing re-examination. 

At present there appear signs that better quality young men are 
looking forward to entering the Christian ministry. It may be the 
beginning of a new day, a day when China will take her place in 


the world of Christian thought, scholarship, and creativity. Of 
The big vision is a 


course the first thing is vision, big and small. 
strong Church in China with a truly spiritual and intellectual leader- 
ship able to withstand all onslaughts of philosophies, and patterns 


of life contrary to the Holy Will of God and adequate to meet man’s 


spiritua! needs for Christ, for fellowship, for religious instruction, for 
the spreading of the Gospe!, and for guidance in social and national 
changes. And small visions are visions of relationships between 
the passing and the incoming ministries, of adequate support to the 
educated Church leaders, of ample program for service and activities, 
and of high standard and standing for those who are set aside to 
mediate the love of God through Christ and themselves to their 
fellowmen. Money may not produce the men; but men will prdouce 
the money. Spiritual things work always in the reverse order of 
wor'ldly affairs. 

The points made above are points for thought and self-criticism 
on the part of the Church. They may be over-statements, but they 
mean to give stimulation to our minds and hearts. They do not 
mean to minimize the good works of the Church in the past and 
during these most difficult days. Do !et us seriously ask! ourselves; 
Have we done justice to the Church? 


THE ETERNAL STRUGGLE 
Cc. W. WORTH 


Gen. 1 324-31. 

2 eamaigy years ago I was in the Hangchow Municipal Government 
: offices on some personal business, and while waiting in one of 
the rooms, I had a most interesting conversation with the clerks and 
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others who were there. They knew that I was a missionary, and 
they began to ask me many questions about Christianity and the 
Christian life. These questions were all very sensible, and quite 


respectful. Finally one young man asked me this question, “If God 


is good, and God is:love, why did He allow sin and suffering to come 
into the world?” .This, of course, is a very old, and a very sae shi 


question, and one which is not always easy to answer, 


In Genesis we read that God made a world and universe which 


was completely pleasing to Him. It was indeed, “all very good,” 


Then He made man, ayd put him in charge, with command to subdue 
and enjoy the wonderful work of creation, The Westminster Shorter 
Catechism puts it very well when it says, “Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.” Not only was everything 
set for a perfect existence by man, but man had the unshared glory 
of having been made by God in His Own image. This of course does 
not refer to physical form, but goes much deeper. It has reference 
to man’s moral and spiritual nature. Man was made as the crowning 
act of creation, and his position and possibilities were almost in- 
describably glorious. There was only one weak link in the chain 
of perfect happiness, or was it really a weak link? A way was left 
open to men to mar and break up the whole fabric of beauty and joy 
prepared by God for His most exalted creature. Man knew only good, 
saw only good, and felt only good, but in the midst of the Garden 


was the tree of the “knowledge of good and evil,” and the way to 


this was barred only by God’s word of warning. Man was free to 
choose whether he should forever know only good, or whether he 
should learn evil, and take the inevitable consequences. Man was 


made free, free to “gloyify God and enjoy Him forever”, or to choose 
the way of the knowledge of evil. Man was made in God’s Own 


image, he was made free. Here I believe is the whole point. What 
is a man? What marks him off as different in kind from the rest 
of creation? He is free, free to be but a “little lower aan God”’, 
or to be a little lower than the animals. 


Why did God do it this way? I believe that we can say rever- 
ently that He did it because He had to, if man was to be man. God 
is eternally free Himself, and to be like Him, to have divine possibili- 
ties, to have moral character, and spiritual nature, man simply must 
be free. There was no other way if man was to be truly a child 
of God. He was not building an idol, nor fashioning a puppet, nor 
making a doll for a plaything, but He was creating a being worthy 
of Himself and capable of communing with Him, and subdueing the 
world and enjoying it. It was by all odds the greatest gamble of all 
time when God did this thing, but He considered that it was worth 
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the ‘rial; and so we have man. We are free, and what have we 
done with our freedom; how has God’s divine experiment worked out? 
Vhis is history. 

PROGRESS NOT INEVITABLE 


Whatever may be the final facts of biological evolution, it seems 
\o be quite clear that in the realm of man’s moral and spiritual 


cevelopment there is no certain and inevitable force driving upward © 


and forward. Man simply does. not surely get better and better 
us generations and milleniums -come and go. This does not mean 
that man inevitably gets worse and worse and will eventually blot 
himself out. But man’s 
cown. 
cebasing. There is the knowledge of good and evil. God has not 
left us, nor abandoned hope in us, but He is not forcing us. 
is hope—no Christian has any right to be a pessimist under any 
circumstances whatsoever. Man can-go upward, and may with hope 


‘and enthusiasm pursue the strait and narrow path. But progress. 


can only be attained at terrific cost, and with intelligent and deliberate 
effort, 
theory of the history of civilization, you simply must admit that what 
advance has been made, has been slow and costly. Every inch that 


has been gained, and every privilege that has been won, and every . 


right that has been established, has been done with the shedding of 
blood and an aching heart. 
from the bleeding heart and the crown of thorns. 

Not only is freedom and liberty hard to regain once it has =n 
‘lost, but when it has been won, only eternal vigilance can prevent 
its ‘being lost again. Many nations and peoples in history have 
struggled along and gained much, only to lose it again when they 
became soft in their sense of security, when they forgot how precious 
were the blessings which they had come to regard as a matter of 
course. Declines have too often followed too closely after glorious 
victories. Clouds have arisen to obscure the dawning light. Civiliza- 
tion has.been threatened with extinction on more than one occasion. 
The Persian hoards attack the flower of Greece, the Huns descend 
on Rome, the Mongols sweep across Central Asia and seem to be 
ready to engulf Europe, and the Turks advance, destroying and 
devouring as they go. Liberty and justice.must not only be won, but 
after having been gained must be guarded and preserved with the 
wreatest diligence. Those of us who have been peculiarly blessed with 
‘an abundance of these great good gifts, should be especially mindful 
of the debt we owe to those who won them for us, and who have 
preserved them against the greatest of dangers and perils, : 


destiny is not on a set path either up or 
There are ideals and ambitions and aspirations ever at work 
lifting and inspiring, and there is sin and wickedness degrading and 


There 


with God sustaining and blessing. Whatever may be your 


And God Himself has not been. exempt 
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Religion has always played a very important part in all these 
great struggles. (I use the word religion in its widest sense, to 
include all faiths and creeds). Some religions have been on the side 


of darkness and slavery, and we must admit in all honesty that the 


Church has frequently missed its opportunities and thrown its weight 
on the wrong side of the scale. But just as truly it must be said 
that for the most part, and in the great majority of cases Christian- 
ity has stood on the side of the gods, and worked in the interests 
of freedom and right. It has been the Christian emphasis on the 
dignity of the individual, and the inherent nobility of man, that has 


- done more than any other force to lift man up into his proper place 


and insist on his rights. This was particularly true in the early days 


of the Church and during the past four centuries. It has been very 


truly said that Jesus did not make a frontal assault on the social 
and mora! evils of His day, but that He created an atmosphere in 
which sooner or later they could not survive. He lifted man up 
and inspired him with new ideas and ideals, and gave him a new 
hope, and a new determination. And to countless millions all over 
the world today he is truly the “Light of the world.” 


CHRISTIANITY. AND WAR 


Let us now turn to the present struggle that is going on in 
the world. It seems to me that the issues involved are clearer 
than has very frequently been the case. I remember very vividly 
being interrupted during the course of a sermon some years ago 


- by a young Chinese student who demanded to know by what right I, 


an American, was in China preaching Christianity which had partici- 
pated in, not to say caused, the First. World War. We Christians 
deny this charge most vehemently, but still it is true that nations 


_ professing Christianity were involved on both sides of the struggle, 


and prayed most earnestly to the same God for victory against the 
wicked and perverse enemy. We cannot be surprised when people 
with no clear understanding were greatly confused, and I believe 
that we must admit that the Church was not entirely blameless. 
Many Christians were perplexed and confused also. 


But it seems to me that the present conflict is not nearly so mud- 
dled, noz so likely to mislead even the uninformed. With only one 
exception the forces now lined up against the freedom of man are 
actively and avowedly anti-Christian, and on the opposite side are 
arrayed actively or otherwise, nearly every proflessing Christian 


nation. The religious aspect of the struggle is not often emphasized, 


but I believe that it is pretty generally recognized. It is reported that 


shortly after the rise to power of Hitler in Germany, and after his — 
repressive measures had begun to get under way, that the great 
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German-Jewish scientist Einstein made a statement to an interviewer. 
Ye is reported to have said that when freedom was being snuffed out 
in Germany he had confidently expected a protest or an uprising 


~ among German intellectuals, but there was none. He had expected 


it from the press, but there was none, he had expected it from the 
Universities, but there was none. He continued, that the one institu- 
tion which he had despised or considered as utterly worthless, the 
Christian Church, had made the only heroic resistance. I thank God 
that 1 believe that this is true of Christian people all over the world. 
‘he Church and the Christian Religion stand clearly and firmly for 
man’s right to live and worship as a child of God, and not as the 


s'ave of a system. 


I rejoice too, that there seems to be little cnthuatngmn pieivivere 


for war. Men are determined, and they are willing to sacrifice, but 
they realize that war is no glorious thing. It seems to be necessary 
but as a hideous and horrible thing. We resort to it only because 
we see no other possible way of accomplishing what we believe with 
al! our beings must be done. These instruments. have been taken up 
against us, and the only defense is with the same. We are driven to 
it realizing full well the cost now and for the future. We! do it only 
because something of more value than what we must sacrifice is at 


stake. It is a sacrifice for a goal, this, and nothing more. The cynic. 


may proclaim that he would rather be a living dog than a dead lion, 
but men are saying today that they would rather die as free men, 
than live as slaves. Totalitarianism demands that men sacrifice their 
rights in order that they may gain certain imaginary or purely 
vnhysical privileges, but we believe that we are willing, even glad, 
to sacrifice our privileges that we may hold on to our god-given 
rights. These rights which we now enjoy were gotten for us by. 
God and our forefathers, and through suffering and death, and we 


wil! not Jet them go. 

We are in the midst of one of the world’s great crises, and I 
rejoice in the lack of cheap slogans and silly songs, of cheering 
hysterical mobs, and of blaring trumpets and pep meetings. This is 


a time for solemn thoughts and determination, for clear thinking 


and quick acting, for drawing near to God and gaining strength for 
the work to be done. We must not allow the real issues to be clouded, 


nor must we let hatred of what men do, lead us to hate men, or lose © 


our faith in God. I believe that there are possibilities for good to 
come out of this war, but it will not come unless it be brought out. 
The wrath of man does not automatically praise God, but it may be 
~“«te to praise God, and we should dedicate ourselves to this, with 


guidance and help. 
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We believe that the present issue is quite clear—we believe that — 


the present struggle is to maintain for man his place as a child of God 
and not as a cog in a wheel—we believe that man has a right to life 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; to be a man among men—we 
believe that man does not live by bread alone, but by the truths and 
ideals which proceed from God his Maker—we believe that hatred and 
arrogance and oppression are contrary to the will of God and the good 
of man. And as Christians we believe that all that is good and 
pure and noble in life comes to us because the Truth has made us 
free—free from all that would drag us down and back. We believe 
that the fundamental issues now at stake are more than political, 
and if only we win victories for a theories we have failed 
God again. 


This is a dark hour, but by no means hopeless. There is danger 
and there is much suffering. These should constitute a challenge 
to all that is noble and good in us. We see and feel what is going 
on around and about us, but we cannot afford to be completely en- 
grossed in our earthly surroundings. We must look up, we must 
know the Truth, and the Truth shall make us free. 


The ancient command of the Apostle Paul is ours today, ‘““‘Where- 


fore my beloved, work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. 


For it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his — 
pleasure.” (Phil. 2:12,13). 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF CHINESE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
| F. S. DRAKE 
_ (Concluded) | 
The Ethica] Sense and the Moral Order 


(a) The Ethical Sense. 


F by Humanism is meant something simply developed by mankind 
without respect to any external and absolute authority, then 
the term is not applicable to the Chinese. For Chinese Humanism 
is based upon the idea that human nature embodies the absolute 
Moral Laws of Heaven. This is brought out very clearly in that 
priceless little Confucian treatise, the Chung-yung (fff): “The 


ordinance of Heaven is called the ‘Nature’; to accord with that 


Nature is called the Way; to cultivate the Way is called Instruction” 


o o In these three short 
sentences is contained the essence of Confucian teaching: human 


19. DM, I. 1. 
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nature consists of moral principles conferred by Heaven; the universal] 
uty for all mankind is to live according to these principles, which we 
find in our own hearts; but in order to comprehend these principles, 
to understand them' and to learn how to apply them, a long ‘process 
of education, effort and self-discipline is necessary. “The source of 
the Way is in Heaven and cannot be changed; its concrete embodi- 


ment ig in ourselves and cannot be neglected” (3HVWA]BWRKMA : 


SY o ME) .2° «This is another way of saying that 


man is created in the image of God; the image of God referring 


of course not to his physical form but to the mental and moral elements 
of hig nature. 


This teaching that man’s mora! nature is ‘tees from the eternal 


nrinciples of the Moral Order of the Universe is stated very clearly 
by Mencius in'several famous ="; Mencius distinguishes in the 
moral nature four elements: “Jén, i, li, chih” ({<ef947). These 
are differently translated, and by none  sltia satisfactorily ; but on the 
whole perhaps they are best translated “Love, Righteousness, 
Reverence and Wisdom.” “Men possess these four” says Mencius 
“just as they possess their four limbs” 
In other words the moral nature, consisting 
of love, righteousness, reverence and wisdom, is as much a part of the 
constitution of every man as his four limbs are a part of his body. 
And again, these four “are not fused on to us from without; we 
possess them firmly rooted in us” 
~7 1,).** The moral nature has not been acquired by a process of 
socia! evolution, but is an essential part of our make-up. 


This doctrine is supported by a quotation from one of the ancient 
Odes, which is also quoted approvingly by Confucius; and it occurs 
avain and again in the writings of the Neo-Confucianists, so it can 
be seen what an important place it holds in the Confucian school of 
thought; it is in fact the basis of their teaching, and the emphasis 
they Jay upon this absolute nature of our moral consciousness—an 
emphasis much needed in the wor!d to-day—may well be their greatest 
contribution to the world. The passage from the Odes reads: 
“Heaven in producing the many peoples, gave them with every faculty 
an appropriate standard; the people in adhering to these eternal 
principles love this admirable virtue’ o 
There is an even more striking: passage 
in the Shu-ching, but it occurs in one of the books thought by most 


20. DM, postcript to ch. I. 
21, Mencius II (i), ch. VI, 5. | ee 
22° Mencius VI (i), ch. VI, q; 
23. Rook of Odes (a5 #3), Part III, Ta-ya (KE), Bk, Ode. VI, 
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-seholars to be a later forgery; nevertheless it too is much used by the 


This is the foundation for Mencius’ doctrine that human nature 
‘ls good. Mencius does not of course mean by that that all mer are 
good. He had plenty of opportunities in the troubled times in which 
-he-lived to observe and experience the bad side of human nature. 
‘There is also plenty..of evidence in his writings to show that he was 
“aware of this; look at his description of human history, for instance, 
‘as a. “succession of periods of order and chaos” (K Fx 4ERRo— 
-}3-~ IL, ) 25 look how in another: place he speaks of men as “being little 


different from the beasts” (AZZ ~What Men- 


‘¢cius meant by man’s nature being good, was that man’s nature 
‘embodied necessarily the four moral principles of Love, Righteous- 
ness, Reverence and Wisdom ( 4-36 99 #); that these were the “light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world;” -and that man 
could. cultivate and, live by these; that these were in fact that by 
which all society and government must be directed. 


0b) The Way of Heaven. 


‘The teaching that man’s moral nature springs from Heaven, 
_ brings us to that other impressive conception that forms the back- 
‘ground of all the thinking of the Oonfucianists—the Way of Heaven 
:(Ri#t). Man’s moral nature springs from the moral order of the 


-Universe, which they called “Heaven”. The Confucianists were not 


concerned to prove that such a moral order existed. They were simp- 
ly aware of it; and they had no need to prove it to their fellow-men, 
who also accepted it as a self-evident fact. It was part of their 
‘heritage from the ancient religion. Therefore it is beside the point 
to argue whether the Confucianists were religious teachers or merely 


‘ethical teachers. The background of their thinking was the ancient 
‘religion with its ethical emphasis. They accepted the background 


with its conception of an ethical order moving through all things, 


and devoted themselves to the practical problem of applying this fact 
to human life. It is hard to tell whether they conceived of the Moral 
‘Order as personal or as impersonal, as conscious or as unconscious. 


There is evidence on both sides. But it is fair to say that much of 
‘their teaching would be meaningless were there not a Conscious 
‘Will—a Mind of Heaven—creating, maintaining and nourishing the 
Universe of men and things. It was left for some of the Taoist 


‘thinkers, and for the Neo-Confucianists a thousand and more years 
| later, to enquire further into the nature of Heaven. 


24, Book of History (#*%%). Part IV, Bk. III, T’ang-kao (Har), 
25. Mencius III (ii), ch. IX, 2. : 
Mentius IV (ii), ch. XIX, 
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The exalted moral teaching of the Confucianists, even with its 
religious background, still left a religious lack in the hearts of the 
Chinese people. This was partly filled by the Taoists, with their 
more mystical conception of the Tao (3) and of the Way of Heaven. 
There is no space here to enter into Taoist teaching. But we notice 
in passing the opening sentence of the Tao-te Ching (3474), which 
if taken to heart in the West would save us from many of our theolo- 
vical and ecclesiastical controversies: ‘‘The name that can be name 


is not the Eternal Name, the reason that can be reasoned is not the ~ 


Eternal Reason” (4° The Taoist how- 
ever with his vague impersonal teaching also left the religious need 
unsatisfied, and there followed one of the most remarkable events 
in the history of religion—the coming of Buddhism from India, and 
its establishment in the mind and heart of the Chinese people, 


5. The Coming of Buddhism, 

Buddhism entered China during the first. century A.D, and 
gradually became the dominant factor in the life and thought of the 
Chinese people for a period of at least six hundred years. 
it is often said to-day that Buddhism is the real religion of Ge 
Chinese, 

We cannot now plunge into the vastness of Buddhist thought 
but can only select some facts concerning its progress in China which 
may illustrate the effect that native Chinese thought may have upon 
a foreign religion. 


(a) Controversy with Chinese Religions. 


The Buddhists undoubtedly brought to China a great enrichment 
of religious life and thought. But as Buddhism began to establish 
itself in China during thg third to the fifth centuries A.D., the Taoists, 


whose teaching it had at first seemed to resemble, were roused to — 


opposition. A number of controversial books were written on both 
sides, which survive to the present day;?7 and it is instructive to 
see the questions that the foreign religion, Buddhism, raised in the 
minds of the Chinese; and the way in which the difficulties were 
answered. Qne is impressed by the insight, the breadth of outlook, 
and in general the enlightened manner, in which these questions 
were discussed, It seems to indicate that the centuries of training 
in Confucian teaching with its solid foundation in the innate moral 
principles in human nature, fitted the people well to assess the value 
of the new faith. The questions discussed included the relation of the 
new religion to the ancient teaching of China, the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the celebate life of the monks, the relationship between 
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asceticism with its violation of the human body and the demands 
of filial piety, but above var the persistence or otherwise of the soul 
after death, 


(b) Religious Devotion and Litewatube. 


The period of Buddhist ascendancy in China (from the third to 
the ninth centuries A.D.) was marked by deep religious faith and 
devotion. For the first time a religion of personal conviction and 
devotion had come to the Chinese people; a religion moreover offering 
Salvation from the woes of the world, and requiring an exacting 
religious life. During that period large numbers of Chinese monks 
made the perilous journey to India in search of books, and on their 
return devoted their lives to laborious translation. A vast literature 
was produced and the human mind ranged to the farthest limits of 
human thought. The empirical Chinese mind asserted itself in the 
creation of the typically Chinese school of Zen (Ch’an jift) Buddhism, 


with its emphasis upon the practical experience of ultimate reality. 


Countless images in stone and bronze with their elongated spiritualised 
figures and flowing tresses show in human art the gracious spiritual 
conceptions that had taken hold of the Chinese mind; while in- 
numerable brief inscriptions on cliffs.and pedestals show the simple 


practical faith of the ordinary people. 


_(c) Persecution of Buddhism. 


After Buddhism had established itself in China, it was persecuted 
from time to time, as it became too prosperous, There were four 
great persecutions in particular—A.D. 446, 574, 845 and 955; but 
they contrast remarkably with the cruel persecutions of religion and 
by religion that took place in the West. There was no attempt in 
China to exterminate the adherents of the faith, as in the Roman 
Empire. The persecutions consisted mainly in sending monks and 
nuns back to lay life, in confiscating monastic lands for the public 
use, in closing monasteries and temples, and sometimes in burning 
books and images. Usually a limited number of monks and monas- 
teries were allowed to remain in each province. The reason for the 
persecutions was usually the too great spread of the monastic life 
with its attendant evils for the social structure of the state. Purely 


doctrinal reasons for persecution were rare or non-existent. In this, 


China compares very favourably with the rest of the world, The 
Chinese people realise that we have no exact standard by which to 
judge the questions of abstract doctrine; therefore they hold to the 
solid ground of human nature, as they have been taught to do by 
the Confucianists, and judge religious questions by the moral sense 
innate in the heart; they apply the pram test—“by their fruits 
ye shal] know them.” 
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(qd) Buddhist Sects. 

whieh Budchism in China became divided. We should call them 
not “sects” but “schools’—‘“schoo!s of thought.” Broadly speaking 
Buddhism in China has distinguished some ten schools. Each of 
these emphasises some special aspect of the Buddhist teaching, But 
never have they treated each other as the different branches of the 
Christian Church have treated one another. Never, so far as I 
know, has one school proclaimed itself to be the one and only true 
Church, and excommunicated all the rest. Never has one order of 
priests proclaimed itself the sole valid order for administering cer- 
tain rites. Never has a set of creeds been set forth for which 
unthinking acceptance has been required of the masses, Never has 
one branch of the Buddhist community attempted to reduce the rest. 
to obedience by torture and burning alive. 
have been done, and some are still being done, by the Christian 
Church. And the people who do them think that. they are. pars 
ticularly faithful to God and Christ because they do them. 


But these things have no place in Christ. Therefore we can 
only believe that they spring from some perversion in our Western: 
human nature—some Imperialistic savagery stil] surviving from 
ancient Rome; some sophistry from the degenerate days of Greece; 


some fierce intolerance from Judaea. 

That these things are absent from China may - well be due. to. 
the broad, sane, humanising teaching of the Confucianists, training 
the people by means of what they called “solid teaching” (ff) 
to lay hold of the “One Principle” a) that they felt ran mpptongs 
all the operations of Heaven and Earth. 


6. Neo-Confucianism of the Sung Dynasty. We 

For six hundred years Buddhism dominated the religious life 
and thought of China. But in course of time it too failed to satisfy; 
because it promised too much. It promised to give rest from the 
tossing waves of life; but when all was said and done, there remained. 
nothing but emptiness, 


This was declared emphatically in the Sung eaaabe: when in tel 
eleventh and twelfth centuries there arose a‘ new school of ‘Con- 


fucianism—the Neo-Confucian school of the Sung dynasty (Sf), . 


of which five thinkers are especially famous:—Chou Tun-i ( 


1017-1073), Chang Tsai (WRi#k 1020-1076), 
1085), Ch’éng I( #284 1033-1107) and Chu Hsi (ALE 1181-1200). 


(a) Rejection of Buddhism. 


Similarly it is Instructive to notice the nature of the sects into — 


But all of these things 
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These men had each in early life studied Buddhism, and each 
recoiled from it finding it empty. ‘They returned to Confucianism. 
This is expressed by Chu Hsi a number of times: “Do not !et us 
talk about emptiness and speak about abstruse things; let us simply 
turn back and seek it in our own selves” o 
Wz) 58 and again, “We should seek it within our own nature” (#¢3 
ZA “The Buddhists” he says “have failed to perceive 
the principle of Heaven” (JE@SAA KH) 579 “they do not recognise 
the Mind substance” “We Confucianists” he says 


again “regard the Nature as something real; the Buddhists regard 


it as something unreal” (#4BUMBTE o zw); “the 
Buddhists have destroyed the basis of morality” ( A 4m). 


Starting once again from the facts of our own nature, but. with 
the mind trained by the Buddhists to search systematically for 
metaphysical truth, the Neo-Confucianists of the Sung school turned 


‘back again to examine the Universe and Man in the light of the 
‘ancient Classics and of the Confucian books. The result was one of 
the noblést phases in the history of Chinese thought, unfortunately 


somewhat underestimated to-day. The fact that their teaching was 
necessarily related to the Yin and. the Yang (|), and the Five 
Elements (3.47), which represent the scientific theory of their day, 
does not invalidate the high moral and spiritual truths they set forth, 


any more than the antiquated scientific ideas of the Middle Ages in 
Europe invalidate the teaching of Anselm or Dante. 


-(b) Ultimate Reality. 


In different terms they endeavoured to express the ultimate 
essence of the Universe. But whatever they called it, it was with 
them a transcendent reality immanent in every individual thing; the 


Infinite in the finite. The laws of the being of every individual 


thing are a reflection in miniature of the laws that govern the 
Universe. The One Reality is one and undivided, and yet it is to 
be found complete in each individual; as the image of the on? moon 
is reflected after rain in every little ase 


- (c) The Ethical Nature. 
They laid hold upon the moral sense so strongly idl alan by 


Mencius, and explained more clearly than he had done that the doctrine 


that human nature is good refers to the original essential, ethical 


__ 28. Chu Hsi, Complete Works (Ch’iian-shu &F2i ), pt. 46 p. 5a; Bruce. 


Philosophy of Human Nature, (PHN), (CHM), Probsthain, 1922, p. 276, and 
Chu Hsi and His Masters (CHM), Probsthain, 1923, p. ‘162. 
29. Ch’tian-shu, pt. 44, p. 17a, 
30. Ch’iian-shu, pt. 44, p. 18b. 
++ 21, Ch’iian-shu, pt. 47. p. 7b; Bruce, PHN, p. 18; CHM, p. 197. 
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Nature, inherent in our imperfect, physical, individualised onée.22 So 


the problem before men is how to recover the original, undefiled Moral ~ 


Law or Nature, which exists completely in everyone, though condi- 
tioned and clouded by his individuality as by a-screen. | 


Their confidence is that this can be done through effort and study 
only sufficient effort is made, and long enough 
+ime taken, the original] purity of the Nature as received from Heaven 
can be restored. When pressed by his students.as to whether bad 
neop'e—really bad people—can be changed, Chu Hsi replied that they 
can, and used an illustration to show the reason why. Even thorough- 
ly bad people can recover their original purity, just as foul water 
can be cleansed. Foul water can be cleansed if it be passed through 
a sufficient number of filter beds, because the filth is something 
extraneous to it; the original nature of the water was pure, and 
since the dirt has been added to it from without, it can be separated 
from it; only a sufficiently long process of cleansing must be allowed. 
Human nature can be cleansed by effort, because evil is something 
alien to it.*4 
teaching, but he just once made an admission—“Man’s nature is 
entirely good....but when I wish to act accordingly, alas! I am 
carried away by human desire” ( A fll] FR BEE Hh 
Aza o WE ATFET ).25 The language is surprisingly like that of 
St. Paul: “I delight in the law of God after the inward man; but I 
see another law in my members, warring against the law of my 
_mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members.” But what to St. Paul was a central theme, was to 
Chu Hsi only a single admission. Chu Hsi had not the deep sense 
of sin of St. Paul, nor the joy of a Deliverer: “O wretched man that 
! am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” | 


(d) Theistic Import. 


Remarkable too is the theistic import of the teaching of Chu Hsi, 


Oninion it is true is divided about this. But to me it seems that 
Chu Hsi came as near as it is possible to do, outside of the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, to describe the Ultimate Reality of the Universe 
in Persona! and Conscious terms. He was definitely against an 
anthropomorphic conception of Heaven; nevertheless he described its 
action as that of : a “Ruler” (54), and “like that of a man” oo 


82. See e.g. Ch’iian-shu, pt. 43, p. 5b; Bruce, PHN, 87.) 
33. Ch’tian-shu, pt. 43, p. 5a; Bruce. PHN. p. 86; CHM, p. 224-228. 
34, Ch’iian-shu, pt. 43, p. 13 ‘ab: Bruce, PHN, p. 228. 


35, Ch’iian-shu, pt. 43, p. 34a-35; Bruce, PHN, p. 145-6; CHM, p. 297. 
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In his Commentaries he describes Heaven as “li” (3!) or “Law” 


(KEN). But what is “Law” for him? Not merely a mechanical 


or even rational principle, but an ethical principle, consisting of Love, 
Righteousness, Reverence and Wisdom. It is difficult to see how 


these can exist except in something that is Conscious and Personal. 


He also speaks frequently of the “Mind of the Universe” ( ihzZp), 


‘and of the “Mind of Heaven” (#3~.f); and he describes “the law of 


the Mind” (.% 238) as the Ultimate Reality He 
defines Mind as “life” o o and life 


as “Love” ({=flJ4E2#),° and quotes Ch’éng Tsii that “Love is the 


creative Mind of the Universe” ({=3#¥o KRis4zAWMwz). On being asked 
what kind of Mind this was (jtp{nJ.%4h,) 24° He replied that “in 
Nature it is the all-permeating creative Mind, and that in Man it 
is the gentle mind that loves others and benefits all things” (FER HG 


I find it hard to think of anything outside of Christianity nearer 
to Christianity than this. “God is Love.” “In Him was life, and 
the life was the light of men.” : 


Moreover the men who were doing this work were not priests 
or preachers, nor religious leaders in the ordinary sense of the word. 


They were not professional teachers. But simply men of deep moral 


earnestness seeking an answer to the riddle of life. They were - 


laymen, brought up in the traditions of Chinese moral education, and 
bearing the responsibility of Chinese official life. It is therefore the 
more remarkable ‘that experience of life, accurate observation, and 
prolonged reflection, led them to see the Universe as the outcome of 
Creative Love, as the manifestation of an Ethical Mind. If it is true 
that “Christianity....was a religion founded by a layman for 
laymen, 42 we have souiethiinis here very much akin to the Mind of 
Christ. 


_.. 86.. Ch’iian-shu, pt. 43, p. 34a-3&, Bruce, PHN, p. 145-6; CHM, p. 297. 
87. Ch’iian, pt. 44, p. 1b; Bruce, PHN, p. 158. 
$8. Ch’tian, pt. 44, p. 2a; Bruce, P!IN, Dp. 159. 
39. Ch’iian, pt. 44, p. 2b, Bruce, PHN, p. 160; CHM, p. 307f. 
_ 40. Ch’iian, pt. 44, p. 2b, and pt. 47, p. 22b; Bruce, PHN, p. 160. 
41. Ch’iian, pt. 47, p. 23a; Bruce, PHN, p. 353; CHM, p. 310. 
‘42... Dean Inge: The. Fall of the Idols, 1941. 
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TE SUNG PHILOSOPHERS ON CHARACTER CULTURE 


(An Introductory Sketch) 

L. TOMKINSON 
Hye 
* styled by some the Chinese Schoolmen and by others’ Neo-Con- 
‘-ganists. Certainly from their own day to the founding of the 
Republic they were the standard interpreters of Confucianism. They, 


‘remselves, would no doubt have indignantly repudiated the prefix 


“Neo” as they felt that they were simply bringing out the true 


meaning of the original classics, Jn any case, apart from the Con- 
fucianist Classics. their teaching would be quite unintelligible, and 
for an intelligent discussion of their theories, some consideration is 
essential of at least the two books which they lifted from comparative 
obscurity in the Li Chi and combined with the Confucian Analects 
and the Book of Mencius to form the “Four Books”—the standard 
text for “every school boy” in China since their time. These two 
hooks, of course, are the Chung Yung, called by Legge the “Doctrine 
of the Mean” and the Ta Hsioh, generally known as “The Great 
Learning.” In some respects, too, Wang Yang Ming’s philosophy may 
he regarded as the logical! culmination of the philosophy of this school, 
though some of the later admirers of the School of Chu Hsi regard 
Wang as the most flagrant of those who have deflected the true 
course of Confucianism. In any case, he certainly brought out — 
certain tendencies inherent in the earlier philosophers. 

The following passage in the “Ta Hsioh” or “Education for 
Adults” may perhaps be regarded as the common starting point for 
a'' the scholars of the period we are considering: © 

“Those who in ancient times wished to bring to light the Heaven 
bestowed nature, throughout the Empire, endeavoured first to 
give good government to its component states; those who wished 

to give good government to the states, first put their own families 

in good order; those who wished to put their families in good 
order, first perfected their own selves; those who desired to 

- perfect themselves, first brought their minds under proper 
control; those who wished to bring their minds under proper 
control, first made their intentions sincere; to make their inten- 
tions sincere, they sought to develop their intellect to the 
utmost and to do this they examined the nature of things...... 


From the Emperor to the common people, for all, the perfecting - 


of the person himself is the starting point or root. That the 
root should be disorder and the end order is impossible.” | 
With this may be coupled a passage in the “Chung Yung,” “The 
Invariable Mean,” to adapt the title used by a French sinologist ; 
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“Wherefore the princely man,'it is essential to perfect himself, 
if any thinks of perfecting himself it is essential to serve his 
family, and in order to serve parents it is essential to know men 
and to know men it is essential to know Heaven.” | 


That is, to put it in the very simplest language, the only way to make 
Qthers good is to be good oneself. The influence of example for the 
Confucianist transcends all other forces, no matter whether the aim 
is political stability, general prosperity or the advance of civilization, 
and it is the very essence of education. That this view is truly 

j Confucian a few quotations from the Analects may demonstrate: | 


Confucius said to Chi Kan Tse (a feudal lord) “If you desire 
goodness the people will be good. The character of the true 
aristocrat is as the wind. The common people are like grass, 
The grass must sway with the wind.” 


“If the distant people do not submit, then build up culture aa | 
character and so win them.” | 

“Never when the ruler has delighted in charity, have the ruled 

not delighted in righteousness.” 


The Sung Philosophers certainly accepted this baste soieentiol: 
~ Chow Lien Hsi, sometimes regarded as the founder of this school, 
thus sums up his views on this matter in his somewhat mystical 
manner: 


“When a sage is the ruler, by perfect charity he influences all 
things, by righteousness he rules the myriad people. When the 
way of Heaven functions all things progress smoothly, when the 
sage’s virtue is cultivated the myriad people are transformed.” 

“When good men abound, the Court will display rectitude and 
the Empire will be well governed.” | 


- The most prominent of the fore-runners of Chu Hai expresses 
the same view in a direct and simple manner: 


“If the ruler practices perfect charity, there will be none un- 
charitable; if the ruler is righteous, none will be unrighteous. 
“ Order and disorder in the State depend directly on whether the 
ruler has or has not perfect charity. Right or wrong springs 
from his heart and must affect his government. Why wait 
for the outward manifestation ?” 


Again this same philosopher, commenting on the passage from the 
Ta Hsioh quoted above, observes: 


“In human learning there is nothing ‘more important than 
knowing root and fruit, beginning and end. The highest 
' knowledge is in the investigation of things; this is what is 
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called ‘root’ and ‘beginning.’ Good government of the State 
and maintaining peace in the Empire are what are called shea 
and ‘end.’ ” 


Chu Hsi himself says: 


“Yhere is only one principle alike for governing the mind, cul- 
tivating the personality, and setting the family in order..... 
Today there are those who regard the ruling of the State and. 
maintaining peace in the Empire and the affairs of princes and 
their ministers as matters with which the scholar has nothing 
to do. Such an idea differs from that of the classics as far 
as the North from the South.” | 


Lu Hsiang Shan, though frequently regarded as isis of in 
some respects a rival school from that of Chu Hai, agrees with him 
entirely on this matter; for he says: : 


“The princely man rectifies himself sO as to rectify the ‘toa 
regions and cultivates his own character so as to bring peace 
to the people.” 


If, then, the only way—or at least the principal and the most 
effective way—of making others good is through the influence of a 
man’s own character, it follows that the cultivation by the individual 
of his own character must be the matter of the greatest importance. 
That certainly was the view of the Sung and Ming Philosophers. To 
understand at all their views on this matter we must realise first that 
they accepted unhesitatingly the view of Mencius of the goodness of 
man’s inherent nature as received originally from Heaven. Con- 
sequently the fundamental thing in the cultivation of man’s own 
character was to get down to that original good nature and allow it 
to function with ‘as little hindrance as possible. For instance Mencius 


had said: 
“He who perfects his nature can come to nets his nature, 
knowing his nature he knows Heaven.” 


Chu Hsi makes the following gloss on this: 


“The mind is the luminous active intelligent part, that ae which 
a man is able to embrace the reason of things and to “correspond’ 
to everything...... every man possesses this mind in its 
integrity, but if he does not examine to the limit of things, then 


obscuring will arise and he will not beable to attain to the full 


measure of the capacity of the mind.” | 


But though the original Heaven-sent nature in all men might be 
evod, Chinese philosophers were all too realistic not to realise that 
there were in men and their capacities great differences to be 
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accounted for. According to Stanislas Le Gall this is how the greatest 


of the Sung Philosophers accounted for these differences: 


“Chu Hsi maintains that the difference in the capacities of men 
depend upon the variations of thickness and density of the 
matter with which the Heaven-conferred reason or nature 
unites, The dense matter gives rise to intelligence inclined to 
virtue. It happens sometimes that the portion of matter 

- received is pure and brilliant but lacks density. In this case the 

’ possessor will be intelligent without being virtuous. If on the 
other hand the matter is dense but not transparent, one will 

have virtue without intelligence. This nature, in itself entirely 

: perfect, will be in the sage like a precious stone in limpid water; 

in the common man, the same stone in muddy water.” 


Wang Yang Ming’s explanation is similar and suggests more directly 
what the individual can do about character culture: 


“Gold becomes pure when the impurities have been taken out. 
The natural ability of the sages was different—some had 
greater ability than others. This may be likened to the quantity 
of gold which is different in different lumps of ore......The 
natural ability of the sages is different but they are the same 

as far as their rational principle is concerned. Gold is called 
pure gold because of its purity rather than because of its 

". quantity. Men are called sages on account of their pure reason, 
‘not on account of their natural ability.” 


All the Sung and Ming philosophers, therefore, had much to 


say-about how men might rid themselves of all that might obscure | 


and hinder the original good nature. No doubt in their obsession 
with this problem they were actually much influenced by Buddhist 
teaching about the elimination of all desires, though, when they were 
specifically speaking of Buddhism, they were vigorous in their 
denouncing of this as of other heresies, and maintained that natural 
desires are not necessarily in themselves evil. Evil is simply what 
either falls short or exceeds what may be exactly appropriate (from 


the standpoint of the requirements of the wae universe at that 


precise moment). 


_ All these philosophers are likewise agreed that the prime prere- 
quisite for the accomplishment of this end is sincerity. Thus Chou 
Lien Hsi says: | | 

“To be a sage is simply a matter of sincerity. Sincerity is the 
root of the ‘Five Virtues,’” 


“Without sincerity there would be nothing.” 
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Chu Hsi also says: 
“The education of the princely man is to attain sincerity.” 


Of course there is a certain circular movement in these things, of 
action and reaction back and forth, always raising the question 
whether the egg produces the chicken or the chicken the egg. 
Accordingly the joint authors, Chiang Wei Ch’iao and Yang Ta Li, of 
a recent book “Sung Ming Li Hsioh Kang Yao”—‘“An outline of — 
and Ming Philosophy” sum up thus: 

“Why do away with human desires? Because they destroy the 
Heavenly Reason. What are ‘human desires’? They are a 
kind of material desires which are opposed to Heavenly Reason. 
This doing away with human desires and establishing Heavenly 
reason is the only way of cultivating sincerity.” 


A section of these philosophers also made much of ‘ching.’ This 
word usually means reverence, but the authors of the little book just 
quoted show that it has for these thinkers the connotation of ‘con- 


centration.’ Thus Chen Tse says: 


“Sincerity is the way of Heaven; concentration is the root of 
human practice. Concentrate and thus become sincere.” 


And again: 

“If there is no concentration (pu ching) then personal desires 
wil! break out at a myriad points and that will mean dread harm 
to perfect charity.” 


Nevertheless in another passage this same philosopher exclaims: 
“Sincerity is the true principle, how can concentration be 

(Here it must be admitted he uses another phrase which more 

generally has the connotation of concentration than has ‘ching.’) — 


The Lu Hsiang Shan and Wang Yang Ming school deplored the 
setting up of “ching” as on a Jevel with sincerity, but they never- 


theless also regarded concentration as a prime means of attaining | 


sincerity. This school emphasized above all else the absolute control 
which should be given to this original nature, regarded partly as 
conscience and partly as knowledge—the phrase Wang Yang Ming 
was fond of using “Liang Chi, Liang Neng”’ is literally “Good know- 
ledye, good ability.” He held that it was this which could enable a 
man to distinguish right from wrong and likewise if he yielded to 
‘ts sway, enable him to do the right. He goes_so far in one passage 


as to say: 
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“Tf my mind tells me what is wrong, I dare not take it to be 
right even though it was taken to be right by Confucius; if 
my mind tells what is right, I dare not take it to be wrong even 
though it was taken to be wrong by Confucius...... If my mind 
tells me what is right, I dare not take it to be wrong even though 
it was taken to be right only by an insignificant person.” 


He sums up his opinion elsewhere tersely: 
“Intuitive knowledge is the sole determinant of right and wrong.” 


It is commonly stated that Confucianists relied above all on 
education, both for the transformation of character and for the 
stability of society. One or two quotations will suffice to show that 


_ these philosophers certainly considered the part of education as of 


great importance: 


“Wherefore the sages set up education that mean men might alter 

_ their badness...... Wherefore those who first attain realisation, 

bring realisation to those who realise later. The dull seek from 

the bright and thus the way of instruction is established. When 

_- the way of instruction is established, good men will abound..... 

the Court will display rectitude and the Empire be well 
governed.” (Chou Lien Hsi) cam 


“Man’s non-spiritual nature, whether fine or bad, with high or 
- low rank, and the principle of short or long life, is part of the 

received fixed lot. But those whose non-spiritual nature is bad, 
by education can change it.” (Chang Tsai) 


It is important, however, to realise what these philosophers 
meant by education, Mr. Chiang Mon Lin, who has since had some 
opportunity to influence the course of education in the China of his 
day thus expressed his conclusions some years ago regarding the 
Confucian view of education in past ages: 

“The investigations conducted by Chinese philosophers in the 
physical world are not primarily for an interest in nature for 
its own sake, but for seeking through that partial light a better 
understanding of the Universal reason, to which the existence 
of all things in the universe is due.” 


Chen Tse’s statement has already been quoted: 


“Diminishing human desires so as to restore the Heavenly Reason, 
is the education of the sages.” 


Lu Hsiang Shan is even more specific in his insistence that there 
must be no utilitarian aim in true education: 


¢ “All who wien to learn must first understand the difference 
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' between righteousness and profit...... The purpose of learning 
is solely to learn to be men without ulterior motive.” 


This is in full accord with the opening words of the “Chung Yung”: 


“What Heaven confers is called ‘nature’; accordance with this 
nature is called ‘tao’; the cultivation of Tao is called education.” 


Wang Yang Ming entirely endorses such views, It is recorded that 
when an “under officer” excused himself to the philosopher-adminis- 
trator on the ground that he was too busy with official duties to 
cevote time to learning, Wang replied: | 
“I have never taught you to detach yourself to learn in a specula- 
- tive way. Since you have your official duties to perform, verily 
true learning lies in your official] duties.’ 
Another passage in the writings of this same teacher insist on the 
same aim in all true education: 
“So it is with teaching. To give instruction according to 
individual differences is education. Each man ought to develop 


his particular abilities, but there is only one goal, good, From > 


- the method that Confucius used to teach benevolence and filial 
we can learn the true meaning of teaching.” 


These philosophers did not regard these views simply as vague 
generalizations inapplicable to formal education. They discuss in 
detail what they consider to be the proper conduct of schools and lay 
down in set terms the curriculum for the schools in their adminis- 
trative areas. Thus Chu Hsi says: , 


“The method of primary education is to ‘oni eswriniline and 
sweeping the ground, answering questions and withdrawing, 
love of parents in the home and respect for: elders out of the 
home, If the youth is capable of doing more besides, he is 
to be taught poetry and reading, singing and dancing.” 


Wang Yang Ming is even more specific in his instructions to 
his teachers. He tells them that their curriculum should begin with 
questioning the pupils as to filial conduct at home and seemly behaviour 
on the way to school etc., and continues: | 

“The teacher must see to it that the particular cases are studied 

and proper ways used to advise them. These done the pupils 
are seated and study their lessons.” 


BKlsewhere he summarises the curriculum thus: 


“First examine the conduct of the pupils; then hold recitation 
and reading; next practice rituals (deportment?) or copy writ- 
ing, followed by reading and explanation; lastly, singing. The 
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practice of rituals and singing are to help the child to concen- 
trate his mind, making him enjoy his work without being tired 
and thus keeping him from doing evil.” 


_ The foregoing is hardly more than a brief anthology of quotations 
on this subject from Sung and Ming Philosophers. It is far from 
making any claim to be more than the merest sketch of a limited 
subject. It,does not set out’to outline “Confucian” views on this’ 
subject, for any such attempt would, of course, have to allow, for 
example, for the views of Hsuin Tse, who held that man’s original 


nature is evil, and we should always beware of the temptation to 


take “Confucian” as synonymous with “Chinese.” On the other 
hand it is certainly true that for nearly a thousand years it was the 
teaching of these philosophers that dominated thought in this country 
and their influence is by no means exhausted yet. 


TOWARD REUNION 
ANDREW THOMSON 


HE “Proposed Scheme of Union” of the churches in South India 
(hereafter referred to as “S. India’) with its supplement of 
December 1939, and the “Outline of a Reunion Scheme for the Church 
of England and the Evangelical Free Churches of England” (here- 
after referred to as “Outline”’) are the high-water mark of the move- 


- ment for union between episcopal and non-episcopal churches. The 


India scheme has proceeded much farther than the other, and probably 
will have the honor of being the first of its kind to be consummated, 
The two schemes are much alike, the one for England has drawn 
very largely from South India. 


It is worthy of note that the Anglican members of the South 
India committee were not representatives of the four uniting dioceses, 


put of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon.” Thus while the 


proposed union affected only these four dioceses, yet it carried the 


- approval and the active cooperation of the whole Anglican Church in 


India. Further, this first union was looked upon only as a first stage 
towards a larger one: 


: _ “The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon is permitting the 
severance of the dioceses of Madras, Tinnevelly, Dornakal, and 
Travancore and Cochin from its provincial organization in order 
that those dioceses should become part of the autonomous united 
~. Church of South India, this severance being accepted for the 
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sake of unity, and in the full expectation that the united church 
of South India will welcome and wi!! endeavour to assist move- 
ments for similar union in North India. Such union in North 
and in South India would naturally have their consummation in 
the fuller union of a united church for all India, in which the 


severed parts of all the churches will come together again. el 


—S. India, Supplement 1939 p. 3. 


What the Two Schemes Propose. 


‘Our ideal of reunion is one of unity with variety. It does not 
mean absorption by any existing body, nor would it involve a 
flat and meagre uniformity; rather it would conserve and make 
more widely available within the life of one body the spiritual 
treasures at present cherished in isolation’—Outline p. 9. 


low does the scheme as outlined propose to do this? 


For the ORDAINED MIN ISTRY of the Word and the Sacraments 
there are 

Bishops 

Presbyters and 

Deacons 


and for the ADMINISTRATION OF THE CHURCH there are moa 
Courts, the tentative names of which are 

General Assembly 

Diocesal Synod and 

Congregationa! Council. 


In the ministry of the Church with the exception of the iniletentdons 
of the Sacraments, and in its administration in all its Courts, the 
laity, has an effective place along with bishops, presbyters and deacons. 


- The BISHOP is elected by joint action of the General Assembly 
and the Diocesan Synod, normally for life; he is consecrated by the 
laying on of hands of bishops and presbyters. (In the S. India 
Scheme, if a diocese so desires, consecration is by bishops only). 


“His position is ideally that of a father in a family....In the 


Diocese and Synod the bishop would take his place along with | 


the presbyters and the representatives of the laity. His posi- 


tion is naturally that of President; but there may be occasions — 


when a deputy would take his place. In any case he would not 
have final authority in administration apart from the presbyters 
and the laity, except so far as this might be committed to him 
by the General Assembly...... He has the general oversight 
+ of the diocese and particularly of the presbyters. It is his duty 
to administer, as occasion may serve, the rite of Confirmation, 
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or to preside, when desired, at similar services” (e.g. when adults 
not baptized in infancy are being received into full membership 
in the Church.) “He shal! have authority in the case of grave 
irregularities in public worship to forbid their continuance, and 


any such prohibition shall remain in force pending any action — 


which the Executive Committee of the General Assembly may 
take.” (See further under DISCIPLINE Par. 27.) “In the 
Councils of the Church, whether national or universal, he 
represents his diocese, and in his diocese he represents the 


Church as a whole. He ordains, along with presbyters, those | 


being admitted to the presbyterate,”—Outline pp, 21-2. 


“The acceptance of episcopal ordination for the future would not 
imply the disowning of past ministries of Word and Sacrament 
otherwise received, which have, together with those received by 
episcopal ordination, been used and blessed by the Spirit of God. 
It would allow for various theories regarding the origin and 
character of the Episcopate. It would imply the continuity of 
the Episcopate of the united Church with the Historic Episcopate 
in its succession from ancient times. It neither affirms nor 

excludes the view that Apostolic Succession determines the 
validity of the Ministry and Sacraments.”—Outline p. 15. 


The PRESBYTER is the pastor of a congregation consisting of 
one or more groups. (It is worthy of note that neither in the India 
nor the English scheme is the word “priest” used.) His duties are 
such as we ordinarily associate with this office. He administers the 
_ Sacraments and the rites of the Church, although, of course, the 

Bishop may be requested to do this. All presbyters within the diocese 
are members of the Diocesan Synod.—Outline, Ch. X. 


The DEACON is a candidate for the ministry who has been 
recognized as such, and after completion of his theological education 
is ordained to the diaconate and appointed to serve — a presbyter 
as assistant. -—Outline, Ch. X. 


WOMEN may be ordained or set apart to a apuiial ministry after 
due examination and training. (The eligibility. of women..to be 
ordained to the Presbyterate is recognized asa question. that calls 
for further consideration). 


The LAITY 


“To the whole Church of God and to every wiialhine of it belongs 
the duty and privilege of spreading the good news of the 
- Kingdom of God, and the message of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, The united Church therefore welcomes, and will provide 
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for the exercise by lay members, both men and women, of such 
gifts of prophecy, evangelization, healing, and administration 
as God bestows upon them. In particular the laity are called 
upon as members of disciplinary courts and as representatives 
to Council, Synod and Assembly. Women shall be eligible for 
membership of the Council, Synod and st icin kd and any other 
administrative or governing bodies. 


“ELDERS are lay persons set apart to assist the presbyter-in- 
charge in the spiritual and administrative work of the congre- 
gation and in its discipline. They shall be -elected by the 
Congregational Council and shall be set apart at a service con- 
ducted by the bishop or the presbyter-in-charge. 


“LAY PREACHERS of suitable gifts and Christian character who 
are communicant members of the Church may be autho ized to 
preach in the Church. 


“CHURCH STEWARDS or WARDENS may be pa ae a 
stewards of Church funds, and administrators or trustees 
Church property.”—Outline, Ch. XI. . 


The Scheme for India is especially full in the matter of lay 
service. As illustrating the spirit in which the whole Scheme is 
conceived, the concluding paragraph of its section on th place of the 
layman is quoted herewith: 


“The Church of South India desires that all its wnbere sani 


constantly bear in mind that their different forms of ministry, 
both to those inside the Church and to those outside it, are only 


of value for the carrying out of God’s purpose in so far as the ~ 


Divine Spirit is working through those ministries in the hearts 
of men. The ministry of intercession is, therefore vital, and it 


are detailed in this chapter, but be recognized as one that should 
constantly be exercised by all members of the Church. Those 
who have opportunity for other forms of service should not be 

_ slack in this service also, and those who are debarred by sickness 
or other causes from exercising other ministries should recognize 
that this ministry of intercession is their special duty. and 
privilege.”—S,. India p. 54. 


The GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Church is its final Sieecitie 
in all matters. It is to meet at least annually, and to have an 
Executive Committee to deal with interim matters. All officers of 
the Assembly and diocesan bishops are ex officio members. Every 
diocese is to be further represented by not less than two presbyters 
and two laymen. In the scheme for S, India the proportion is con- 


- should not only underlie and inspire those other ministries that 
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siderably larger. The officers are to be a President, a General Secre- 
tary and a Treasurer. For England, “in view of the history of the 
Church of Christ in this country it will be appropriate that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury shall be ex officio president of the General 
Assembly.” p. 29. It is also suggested that while discussions be 


generally in the whole Assembly, yet when a legislative change is 


proposed in Church Doctrine or Worship there might be a division 
into three houses; the House of Bishops, of Presbyters, of Laymen, 


- and that the proposed measure should receive the assent of all three 


houses, The following bodies or persons have the right to bring 


business before the General Assembly; 


any officer of the Assembly, 

any diocesan bishop, 

any committee or board of the Assembly, 
any Diocesan Synod of the Church, 

any ten members of the Assembly. 


The DIOCESAN SYNOD consists of the bishop, all the presby- 


ters, and laymen at least equal in number to the congregations of the 


diocese, It has an effective voice in the appointment of its bishop, 


and administers all matters in connection with the general life of 


the diocese. 


The CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL exercises authority over 
the practice of public worship, as well as over its property, finance etc. 
Either it or a meeting of the communicant members of the Congre- 
gation has an effective voice in the appointment of its presbyter. 


‘“‘Where any occasion for the exercise of DISCIPLINE arises, the 
first step should be taken within the local fellowship, wherein 
brother pleads or remonstrates with brother; where this does 

not lead to desired reform or reconciliation, reference should be 
made to the presbyter-in-charge. | 


“Cases of such gravity that they cannot be dealt with by the 

_ presbyter-in-charge must be referred to the diocesan authority, 
in which case the presbyter and elders would have authority to 
suspend from Communion pending the decision. 


“Discipline in relation to a minister should at once be referred 

- to the diocesan authority. The bishop is the officer of the 
Church for the actual administration of spiritual discipline. He 

- should always, where circumstances permit, seek to exercise 
pastoral influence before resorting to disciplinary action, but he 

is bound to exercise this responsibility in accordance with the 
law of the Church...... In all disciplinary cases appeals would 
be permitted to a Diocesan Synod, and from this to the General 
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Assembly......Provision should be made for the trial of a 


bishop.”—Outline p. 31, 


The principle upon which AUTHORITY rests in the Church is 
the inherent power of truth and the free consent of the members of | 


the Church thereto, As long ago as 1914, Canon rere ss in a small 
volume on “Restatement and Reunion” wrote, 


“When once all Christians have realized the fact, wal faced the 
implications of the fact, that one essential difference of the 
Church and the State is, that in no circumstances can a united 
Church coerce minorities, and that the powers of any central 
authority must consist in moral prestige, not the right of com- 
pulsion, the problem of reunion will take on a new phase” 
(p. 179). 


Such is the principle proposed for the united Church: 


“In the sphere of legislation the ultimate suthentia of the itll | 


Church rests in the harmony of bishops, presbyters and laity. 

_ Neither should the episcopate be able to impose regulations on 
either presbyters or laity without their consent, nor should 
presbyters or laity be able to compel a bishop to administer a 
rule disapproved by the episcopate. In the case of ordination, 
for example, the bishop should not be able to ordain any man 
contrary to the judgement of presbyters or people, in whatever 
way or degree they are called upon to exercise that judgement, 
-nor should they we able to ordain any candidate of whose fitness 
he is not satisfied.”—Outline p. 19, 20. | 


In the matter of RELATION TO THE STATE, the Outline 
declares as follows: 


“In the Church of God the one and only ultimate authority is 


that of Jesus Christ Himself, the Head of the Body, who is 


‘the same yesterday, to-day and forever,’ on whom the Church 
may rely to-day as fully as in any generation of the past for 
the guidance of His Spirit;...... The spiritual actions and 


- decisions of all Councils, Courts or Assemblies of this Church, 


and particularly those of the highest available authority—the 
- General Assembly—in respect to faith, worship, morals, dis- 


cipline and government, must: be free from the control of, or 


reversal by, any secular authority. On the other hand the 
Church acknowledges the jurisdiction of the State in such 
matters as property, endowments and the like. Such freedom 
in spiritual matters from the control of the State does not neces- 


sarily exclude some form of State recognition of the Church 
_-as the expression of its religious allegiance. The possibility of — 
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retaining what is valuable in the State connection calls for 
further examination.”—Outline, pp. 19, 18. 


Re the FAITH OF THE CHURCH the united Church “accepts 
as the supreme standard of the Faith the revelation of God 
contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and the New 
Testaments and summed up in Jesus Christ. It accepts the 

| Apostles and Nicene Creeds as witnessing to and safeguarding 
that Faith.” 


But reasonable liberty in interpretating the Creeds is allowed, and 


the Church has the ea to formulate new statements of the Faith 
if it so desire. 


The SACRAMENTS are BAPTISM and HOLY COMMUNION. 
Baptism may be by either pouring water on the head or by immersion, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. In the 


_ case of baptized infants, when these have come to an age of under- — 


standing and have been adjudged to be worthy of entering into full 
communion with the Church, a rite either of Confirmation or other 
such form as may be prescribed, shall be administered by the presby- 
ter or bishop, as circumstances may determine — Outline, pp. 12-3. 


The united Church would sens liberty in the use of FORMS OF 
WORSHIP: |... 


“The antiea Church will aim at conserving for the common 
benefit whatever good has been conserved in the separate history 
of those churches from which it has been formed, and therefore 
in its public worship will retain for its congregations freedom 
either to use historic forms or not to do so, as in their judgement 
may best conduce to the worship of God in spirit and in‘ truth. 
No forms«or worship which have been in use in any of the 
uniting churches shall be forbidden in the united Church unless 
on the grounds that they are not congruous with the funda- 
mental principles of the Church of Christ, nor shall any wonted 

_ forms be changed, or new forms introduced into the worship of 
any congregation without the consent of the presbyter-in-charge 


. .. and the congregation. This shall not be interpreted as neces- 
. ,. sarily precluding the whole church in the course of time from 


determining new and old forms of workship.” 
Outline p. 15. 


(To be Continued) 
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THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN CHINA DURING 
THE LAST THIRTY YEARS* 


L. C. 


¥I’ we want to comprehend accurately the stages of the Women’s 2 


+ Movement in our country, we must understand its economic, 
»o'i_i¢cal and social background, because the women’s problem is but 
one link of our social problem. Any change or development which 
‘nkes place in society directly affects the Women’s Movement. In 
the past we lived in a feudal society. Women lived under the control 
of a traditional thinking which expressed itself in the saying 
“superiority of men and inferiority of women” (#8#e##). That 
“Men’s concern was outside, while women’s concern was inside the 


home” ( ) became a law of Heaven and Earth. 


There was no women’s problem to speak of and so there could be 
no women’s movement to think about .Our Women’s Movement only 
budded after the development of our democratic thinking. Its rise 
and fall followed the rise and fall of the tide of our revolutionary 
movement. | | 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, western capitalism ex- 
nanded towards East Asia to find markets for its products and co- 
Jenies. China with its immense area, large population and rich 


netural resources became the best objective for invasion of western 


capitalism. This fermented the Opium War of 1840 to 1842. The 
Onium War marked a turning point between old and new China. 
Since the Opium War, the trade economy of western capitalism 
eradually dominated the rural economy of our feudal country. Thus, 
on the one hand the foundation of feudal economy in our society 
underwent a speedy stream of change, and on the other hand our 
national capitalism through a kind of compulsory capitalization ob- 
tained an opportunity to grow and develop. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century and in the beginning of the: twentieth century, fol- 
lowing the development of a capitalistic production, our national 
capitalistic industries as well as modern business establishments 
began to have some foundation. A democratic and liberal world view 
at the same time extended among us gradually. The important feudal 
Manchu Government became the biggest obstacle to the possible 
development of our capitalistic industry. Then a way was opened for 
the Political Reform Movement of 1898. Following it, was the Anti- 
Manchu National Revolutionary Movement. 
a’etat, the thought of women’s emancipation with many other cultura] 
idea's came to us also from abroad. It was the budding day of our 
female education. A few intellectual women being imbued with the 


*Translation of a recent article, 


[October 


After the 1898 coup © 
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idea of the formative national revolution participated in our Anti- 
Manchu National Revolutionary Movement. The budding period of 


our Women’s Movement may be said to have dated from then. Thirty 


years have passed since that date. 


kaa WOMEN’S MOVEMENT BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
1911 REVOLUTION 


Because of the failure of the 1898 coup d’etat, the Manchu Go- 
vernment no longer could inspire the people with any hope for reform. 
The tide of revolutionary thinking rose higher day by day. Because 
on the one hand the number of pioneering intellectual women in- 
creased and on the other hand revolutionary work required the help 
of women, various publications which advocated democracy were also 
advocating the rights of women. Specially for women only, however, 
what Chin I Chun (¢—#,) issued under the title of Nii Chieh Chung 
(4¢ #-#if) in 1903 was the first book. This book exerted a rather 
great influence, as it related rather fully the theory of equal rights 
for men and women. In 1905 Ch’iu Chin (#kh#t) created the Chung 
Kuo Nii Pao (+ ) to propagate revolutionary thinking among 
women. Only a very small number of women could read and write 
at that time. In his Wu Ta Chow Nii Su Tung K’ao Chi (APE 
ik #2), Young J. Allen, an American, said that in 1902 the total 
number of Chinese girls studying in Christian schools was just over 
4370, The number of girls studying in all other schools must be 
even much smaller. Therefore though the thought of rights for 
woman was permeating from without, a women’s movement for the 
purpose of resolving women’s problems had not yet emerged. Before 
the 1911 Revolution our Women’s Movement only meant some in- 
dividuai activities of the pioneering women; actually, no women’s move- 
ment prevailed. Though during this period there was but a limited 
individual participation of a few pioneering intellectual women in 
the National Revolutionary Movement and no organization, no mass 
foundation and no clear aim for the emancipation of women were 
evident, yet because of their personal effort and achievement, the 


attitude of our people towards women began to change and this paved 


a way for our women to secure their emancipation later. 


The urge made by K’ang Yu-wei (}i§4#j%#) and Liang Chi-ch’ao 
( #18) to unbind feet and to start female education greatly in- 
fluenced our Women’s Movement. In 1892 (S6#§-+-/\4e ) Mr. K’ang 
Yu-wei organized an Unbind Feet Society (7\giJ2f) at Canton. 
After the Sino-Japanese War of 1894 (SA+-Ri@4i), a similar society 
was organized in Shanghai. The Feet Unbinding Movement spread 
over the coastal provinces gradually relieving a physical suffering 
of women so as to restore to many women a wholesome physique. 
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A'one with his advocacy for “a strong country and a secure nation” 
and “assisting husbands and teaching children” 
‘y-%-) My. Liang Chi-ch’ao advocated the establishment of schools 
for girls. As aresult in 1907 the Ministry of Educa- 
‘:on ordered a!! our provincial governments to establish normal schools 
for vir's. This deed knocked down the traditional point of view that 
“jgnorance is women’s virtue” An opportunity 


for education was given to women and girls. Having been emancipated 
physically and mentally, our women laid down a subjective and yet 


powerful foundation for their own movement, 


During the 1911 Revolution our Women’s Movement budded and 
grew in the burning flame of our National Revolutionary Movement. 
At that time women not only he!ped to smuggle munitions, to convey 


messages, and to communicate with outside comrades, but also or- . 


ganized women’s corps such as Chekiang Nii Chun (%fil#¢it), Nii 
Kuo Ming Chun Rit), Ni Tsu Chu’eh Szu Tui (4F RFR), 
Nii Tsu An Sha Tui Nu Tsii Pei Fa Tui ARR), 
Nui Tsu Chu Shih Tu’an (4c--WtHi GM), Tung Meng Nu Tsu Ching 
Wu Lien Hsi Tui (fil IR), etc. to participate in the 
revolution. With the success of the 1911 Revolution a provisional 
government was established in Nanking. Then all women’s corps 
were disbanded. The Ni Tsu Pei Fa Tui was re-organized into 
(atl and the Tung Meng Nii Tsu Ching Wu Lien 
Msi Tui was re-organized into the Nii Tsu Tung Men Hui (# fi 
“) > ), Besides there were Ping Nti Tsu Ts’an Chen Tung 
Meng Hui fal @), Nii Chuan Yun Tung Hui (4 
tit), Shanghai Nii Tsu Ts’an Chen Tung Chih Hui 
#2 fal Nii Tsu Kung Ho Hui and Nan Nii Ping Chuan Hui 
(fr ZB HE fr), etc. At that time some concrete sug- 
gestions such as equal rights for men and women, universal education 
for women, reform of family habits, practice of monogamy, abolition 
of concubinage and child slavery were made. In order to state 
clearly the political rights of woman, a demand was also made that 
the two words “man and woman” should be added to the clause that 
“The Citizens of the Republic of China are all equal’ which was in 
the provisional constitution to be adopted at Nanking. The Senate 
refused to accept this demand. Some courageous pioneers in the 
rights-for-women movement took means to break the windows and 
other things of the Senate. Afterwards the Provisional President, 


Dr. Sun Vat-sen, promised to ask the Senate to make a revision. | 


This was the beginning of our Women’s Movement. 
In 1913 Yuan Shih-k’ai YL), the northern militarist, after 


his inauguration as president of the Republic of China, desired to 
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centralise all the government power in his hands. He exerted op- 


pressing measures on the Kuomintang, the Nationalist (Revolution- 
ary) Party. He ordered the assassination of a Kuomintang leader, 
Sung Chiao Jen (4:#%{-), in Shanghai. Moreover he obtained a 
large loan from a banking syndicate of five nations in spite of the 
serious opposition of the Kuomintang. Then a “second revolution” 
broke out. At that time representatives of the old authority were the 


-northern militarists who held large political and strong military power. 


They succeeded in suppressing that tide of revolution with their might. 
And then the blazing Women’s Movement in its budding time was 
sinking down with the decline of the democratic movement. 


In this stage the Women’s Movement was a wing of our democratic 
movement. It had the nature of a revolution for democracy. The 
failure of the Second Revolution evidently indicated the fact that the 
national capitalistic class had not developed a possibility of control 
over the country. Large and small feudal militarist cliques and im- 
perialism utilized and united each other’s power so as to produce a 
nation-wide force against our revolution. Apparently the Chinese 
society as a whole was under feudal control. At the same time the 
subject power of our Women’s Movement was very weak. Firstly, 


because female education had not developed, there were very few 


women and girls who could receive a modern education. The influence 
of our movement for the rights of woman on our womanhood was 
very limited. Secondly, because the number of working and business 
women was small, there was a lack of mass foundation for the 
Women’s Movement. Thirdly, because the woman leaders had only 
enthusiasm, without a fundamental knowledge to comprehend the 
problems of woman, and without an understanding of their nature 
and process of development, they thought mainly that if they could 
act like men in daily life, the position of woman would thereby be 
lifted up, and women and men would become equal. They therefore 
ventured to imitate men in everything. They wanted to be parlia- 
mentarians and other government officials. They wanted to speak 
boldly, to behave profligately, to go about uncouthly and to dress 


oddly. This phenomenon at present seems very childish and ridicu- 


lous, but at that time the fact that they had such courage to break 
the stormy cloud of feudalism was in effect to establish a new morale 
for a new nation. That they then had opened a way for the em- 
ancipation of women in China must be considered as a great con- 
tribution. | 

THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT DURING THE MAY 4TH ACTIVITY 


In 1914 the World War of imperialism broke out. England, 
France, Russia, Germany, Italy, the United States of America and 
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other Powers used fully their strength in the war, sv that they 
cou'd not spare their economic and political might to invade China 
on a large scale. Our national capital had an opportunity to expand, 
At the same time Japanese imperialism on the one hand seized the 
onportunity to enlarge its aggression against China and on the other 
ord China herself became divided internally because of Yuan Shih- 
k’n.’s monarchica! movement. It led to what was called the literary 
renaissance—the May 4th Movement. Following the spread of this 
movement, the long-hidden Women’s Movement became active again. 


| The May 4th Movement was marking an enlightened day of our 
new cultural movement. Then began the enlightenment of our literary 


revolution, the development of our scientific thought, and the opening 


of our anti-ritual movement. The movement for women’s emancipa- 
tion was not an exception, of course. At this time the principal 


- objectives of our Women’s Movement were to break down the feudal 


formalism and to advocate for the human rights of woman, Every- 
where women’s associations were organized and printed matter was 
issued to awaken women and girls. The principal magazine printed 
was the Women’s Menth!y During the May 4th 


Movement, our Women’s Movement was indeed in a period of high 


tice of the movement for women’s rights. 


In the leading contemporary magazine, the Hsin Ching Nien 
(#74), Vol. II, No. 6, (February, 1917), there was a special section 
called “Female Problems”, devoted to the discussion of women’s 
problems. At the same time women underwent a great change in 
their thinking as a result of the influence of Hsin Ching Nien which 
continually advocated such thoughts as ‘“‘to assume-the position of a 
conqueror instead of that of the conquered” “and to respect every 
incividual independent and self-determined personality instead of being 
inclined to be a subordinate to any one else.” It was in order to secure 


individual independent personality that the demand for emancipation . 


sounded effective. There was the advocacy for women to have social 


intercourse openly with men, to obtain economic independence and © 


‘o establish a small-family system. Unlike those living in the 
period of the 1911 Revolution who imitated men in everything and 
crowded into men’s groups to demand equal rights, the women 
of this time demanded equal rights with their good manners 
and on the ground that they must also have “human personality” 
anc “human right” as men. What they proposed were: (1) the right 
of sharing property equally, (2) the right to elect and be elected, 
(2) the right to equal opportunity for education, (4) the right to 


equa! opportunity for work and (5) the right to self-determination 


in marriage, 
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Of these five measures in the movement, the right to equal op- 
portunity for education and the self-determination in marriage seemed 


_ to have been fulfilled best. In 1911 the Ministry of Education held 
a national educational conference in which a decision was reached to 


apply co-education in the junior primary schools. In the first year of 


_ our Republic (1912), the Ministry of Education wired over the 


country to clarify a new purpose of education and thereby authorized 
co-education in the junior primary schools. In 1915 it was authorized 
that girls should be admitted to separate classes in senior primary 
schools provided that the locality in question was too small to have 


a separate girls’ school established and that boys and girls would 


not be taught in the same class. Since 1920 it has gradually become 
universal for girls’ schools to admit boys and boys’ schools to admit 
girls, (even in the same classes). We know that co-education came 
into practice only after the May 4th Movement. Also it was after 
the May 4th Movement that girls were formally enabled to enter 
colleges and enjoy the opportunity of higher learning. Before the 
May 4th Movement we did not have institutions of higher education 
for girls. Those established by Christian missions were the Hsieh 
Ho'Girls College (#§#n#%) in Peking, Ginling College 
in Nanking, and Hwa Nan School (3#@#3#2) in Foochow. In 1917 
the Peking Normal School for girls (4b fit BR) opened a 
special class in Chinese and Education. Next year it opened another 
special class in handiwork and drawing. The Ministry of Education 
then intended to re-organize the school into a higher normal school, 
but the plan for so doing was not carried out. In 1919, when some 
girl students demanded that Peking University (4b iA!) open its 
gate to admit them, the university only let them in to attend classes 
as “listeners’”’, as the entrance examination was already over. Asa 


result of interview or investigation nine girls were qualified to be 
‘admitted as “listeners.” This marks the beginning for girls to receive 


higher education in China. Soon afterwards the Nanking Higher 


Norma! School (TE HE) accepted girl students and the Peking 
Higher Normal Schoo}, 


Sor Girls was established. Then all colleges 
and universities over China, except the Customs College, the Univer- 
sity of Communications (and St. John’s University) became co- 
educational. In 1922, according to an investigation of the China 
Society for Educational Reform there were 665 


girls receiving higher education besides those attending missionary 


colleges, 


The view of freedom of puree wor seemed to be universally ac- 
cepted among intellectual women. The idea that marriage without 
love is immoral took the place of the belief that “parent’s com- 
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mand and match-makers’ word” (2 Tx should be 
obeyed. The social influence of feudalism was still very strong then. 
Parents looked upon our new thinking of the freedom of marriage as 
something unfilial; old family opposition stood severe. ‘Many young 
wpipen sacrificed their lives for the cause of love and the freedom 

“marriage. Stubborn conservative people in our society abused those 
ne were in the movement for the women’s emancipation, and they 
wrongly alleged that we achieved nothing, but impairment of morale 
and custom, and they felt the decline of their tradition. There was 
a false accusation and yet it served as a counter-proof that our women 
succeeded in the matters of marriage. After several thousand years 
the traditional view of marriage was broken at last. The privilege 


of free marriage with intellectual women had been recognised by all 


society. 


On the business side: because there heen, a of 


national capital; industry and commerce, many women could take 
part in labor production. : Shops and institutions began to employ 
women. However, the scope for them to work is still very small; 
there are many limitations to their participation in business; and 
treatment of them often does not equal to that accorded to men. 
Though the right to share property equally had been applied by some 
neople, it was fixed according to law only after. the establishment 
of the Nationalist Government. 

The activity toward women’s political participation cannot be 
considered very successful. In 1921 the dissolution of internal politics 
gradually became apparent and the cry for self- government through 
some kind of provincial union was high. Each province was to draft 
its provincial constitution. Only in the Province of Hunan women 


were entitled to elect and be elected. The provinces of Szechuen. 


and Chekiang granted an electing power to women. The women of 
‘Kwangtung Province secured only the right to participate in municipal 
»wolitics even after demand for equa! rights was made through several 
public demonstrations. In 1924 Dr. Sun Yat-sen went to the North. 
fe proposed to call a national congress and to abolish the unequal 
‘treaties. Pioneering women in Shanghai and other places eagerly 
took part in promoting the National Congress Movement. They or- 
‘ganized a Nu Chieh Kuomin Hui I Ts’u Ch’eng Hui (4#FAM RAR 
4# 1% ) and sent representatives to participate in the Kuomin Hui 
Ts’u Ch’eng Dah Hui RAP). At the same time 


they instituted a National Women’s Union at Peking. In-1925, when © 


‘he tide of promotion for the Nationa! Congress was high, the women 
representatives who gathered in Peking from different provinces were 


| 
| 
| 
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unanimously opposed to the provision on suffrage as written in the 


“Absolute freedom of marriage and divorce”, “Opposition to one-sided : 


demanded a reform of all the existing social] order. Simultaneously, 
' because the development of national capital leaped up, and the number 


tion had come about. Moreover, because schools for girls spread far : 
However, the aim of the Women’s Movement in this period was only 
the palm of man, without understanding the fact that China had : 


been changed into a “second imperialistic colony” and that all our : 
- people, both male and female, now lived in “deep water and hot 


‘time, except for some record of achievement by a few intellectual | 


problems still remained unsolved and there was no way secured to 
attain women’s emancipation. 


‘THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT DURING THE NATIONALIST REVOLUTION 


national revolution of semi-colonial China against imperialism and 
feudalism. The May 4th Movement may be considered as a prologue 
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draft of regulations for the National Congress which read “Al! men 
of the Republic of China over 25 years of age and with a proper 
education shall have the right to elect and be elected.” ‘They de- 
monstrated through the streets and then surrounded the Provincial 
lexecutive Government Office. Military forces as well as police were 
ordered to prevent any demonstration and to prohibit any political 
meeting. Then the women in general took a radical attitude. They 
brought out such slogans as “Down with imperialism”, “Down with | 
militarism”, “Same pay for same work”, “Monogamy to prevail”, 


hypocritical chastity”, “Freedom for women to choose occupations”, 
“Abolition of prostitution”, “Prohibition of slave trade”, etc. Natural- 
ly under the control of the reactionary Peking Government, the 
Kuomin Hui I Ts’u Ch’eng Hui did not succeed to attain a concrete 
result. 

Our Women’s Movement at this stage was still a tributary 
stream of the democratic movement. ‘The revolutionary thought 
of Soviet Russia exerted a deep influence on our country and the 
preliminary socialist movement also began at this time. Women 
began to be infected by socialistic thinking. From the demand for 
political rights they demanded economic rights. They even openly 


of working women and business women also increased, a mass founda- 
and wide, gradually there were more intellecual women in the country. 


to fight for power with men, only to hope to have emancipation from 


fire’, Though women endured twice as much suffering as men, yet 
they could not reach their goal of emancipation if they only attacked . 
the side of their men.’ Therefore, the Women’s Movement at that 


women witnessed no improvement in the life of most women. Their 


The Nationalist Revolution from 1925 to 1927 inclusively was 


| 
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to this Revolution. Since 1925 the different imperialistic Powers 
in “urope had recovered from the exhaustion of war and entered an 
era of stability. They again made the preparation to intensify their 
aggression against our semi-colonial China. Because of the con- 
tradictions among the different imperialistic nations, the friction of 
international capitalistic classes in China became more acute each day, 
causing unceasing repetition of usurping wars between our militarist 
cliques. This worsened the critical position of our rural bankruptcy. 
The whole national economy was suffocated by the aggression of 
foreign capitalism and the Chinese capitalism declined as it was not 
able to withstand the competition of foreign capital. The people 
in general began to realize that international imperialism was the 
principal enemy of our national emancipation. If the control of 


imperialism in China was not knocked down, the fetters on China — 
could never be taken off. The May 4th Movement was the concrete | 
expression of the large populace to oppose imperialism and feudalism, | 


opening a new phase of the Chinese Revolution. With the rising of 
the tide of opposition against imperialism and feudalisrn within the 
country, the participation of labourers and farmers in our national 
revolution appeared. At that time, though the northern feudal military 
rule under the protection of imperialism was still persistent to suppress 
the revolution, yet there was no way to bar the rise of its tide. 
Therefore soon after its start for the North, the National Revolutionary 
Army with the support of the large revolutionary mass, marched 
forward to expand like the cutting of bamboos, without interruption. 
However, because of a certain effect of social environment, the revolu- 
tion did not completely succeed and the declining imperialism as well 
as feudalism still could not be wiped out. 


. While the Nationalist Revolution was a national] revolution against 
imperialism and feudalism, the Women’s Movement followed the 
revolutionary tide to change its direction. Then our Women’s Move- 
ment recognised that all the oppression to them was not from the 


entire body of men, but rather from imperialism, militarism and the — 


declining feudalism. Consequently they gave up the struggle with 
‘men and participated in the anti-imperialistic and anti-feudal re- 
volutionary movement. Everywhere women were active, organizing 
woman groups. The central executive committee and all the local 
executive committees of the Kuomintang established a women’s depart- 
ment. In Shanghai there was a city Women’s Union. Many intel- 
lectual women and gir] students entered services with the revolutionary 
army, becoming so much more active in the revolution. Their foot- 
marks were found where armies, detectives, transportation corps, 
first aid groups, propaganda organizations and political services spread. 
Woman laborers with their courageous countenance also began to 
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appear. 200,000 of the 500,000 strikers who took part during the 


May 30th Incident were women. This was an unexcelled phenomenon 
since the beginning of our Women’s Movement. The revolutionary 
activities of women were not limited to cities, but extended to villages. 
Many peasant women in the villages in the South also took part in 
all political activities. However, there was no imposing movement 
for the rights of woman. No longer was it necessary to fight for 
the rights. In January 1924, the Kuomintang clearly stated in the 
manifesto of its First Representative Congress 


#2) that “in law, in commerce, in education, in society the 


principle of equality between the two sexes shall be recognized and 
the development of rights for woman shall be promoted.” In 1924, 
in its Second Representative Congress 


the Kuomintang had adopted several resolutions to the following effect: 


A. On Legal Side 
(1) To enact laws regarding equality between the two sexes; 
(2) To fix the right for women to inherit property ; 
(3) To prohibit trade in persons: 
(4)° To protect women who escape from marriage because of 
Oppression ; 
- (5) To enact marriage laws ae on the principles of free mar- 
7 riage and free divorce; 
(6) To enact labor laws for women based on the principles of 
same pay for same work, of protection of womanhood and 
of child labor. | 


B. On Political Side 


(1) To elevate the standard of female education; 

(2) To emphasize education for woman laborers and po 
women; 

(3) To admit women for employment into government establish- 
ments; 

(4) To admit women for cohen into business organizations; 

(5) To establish nation-wide day nurseries and orphanages for 
children. 


| Because the revolutionary movement needed the participation of 
men and women, women stood in almost every walk of life on equality 
with men in order to join efforts in the anti-imperialistic and anti- 
feudalistic revolution. The Women’s Movement definitely has a new 
turn. Unfortunately it soon subsided again with the change in 
political environment. 


Later, in May 5, 1931, a ‘National Congress was held in Nanking. 
To fight for women representation some women from some provinces 
and cities were united together to send in a petition to the Govern- 
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ment and the Centra! Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. As a 
resiit two or three woman representatives were allowed to attend the 
Congress. No initiation was taken to inaugurate a wide movement, 
Women’s right to inherit property was adopted as a law by the 
Legislative Yuan in December, 1930, and subsequently was proclaimed 
by the Government. In 1932, when the new penal code was under- 
going a revision, the legislators had a severe debate on the question 
of mutual chastity between husband and wife and on the question 
f whether concubinage is adultery. This caused a wide-spread social 
discussion and pioneers of the Women’s Movement as well as those 
who believed in equality between men and women at last attained a 
victory. As a result of the debate in the Legislative Yuan, Article 


No. 239 of the revised penal code was passed which stated that “Any 


married person who committed adultery shall be liable to a penalty 
of banishment for a period of less than one year, and those who 
committed mutual adultery shall be liable to the same penalty.” 
This new law recognises that husband and wife have a mutual 
obligation to be chaste and that concubinage is adultery. However, 
there were still some people in society who advocated that women 
should ‘‘Go back to the kitchen” and they launched such movements 
as those for ‘Widows’ Feast”, “Good Mothers’ Day’’, and “Society 


for the Maintenance of Formality”. Some provinces and cities even 


issued orders to prohibit co-education, to forbid men and women to 
sit together in theatres or to swim together. In the Draft of a 
Constitution for the Republic of China which was published in May 
5, 1936, there was no provision for women representation to the 


National Congress of the Representatives of People (RAW), and 


there was no woman elected in any of the local elections which took 
place then over the country. Our Women’s Movement at this period 
had a peculiar development under a canopy of darkness. 


However, our Women’s Movement in this stage had permeated | 


into the mass of working and farming women, The immense mass 
of working and farming women showed their power and became 
deeply self-conscious. The Movement during the 1911 Revolution was 
limited to a few pioneering intellectual women; during the May 4th 
Movement it expanded unto the intellectual women of the middle 


classes; and now it reached the mass of working and farming women, | 


Hence there have been slogans called out such as “Elevate education 
for the female,” “Emphasis on education for working and farming 
women,” “Admit into all organizations women and girls for employ- 
ment,” “Establish day nurseries,” “Protect motherhood,” “Break down 
the slavish formality for females,’ “Help organizing the laboring 


women,” etc, This was enough to show that this stage of our — 


Women’s Movement was more progressive than the previous two 
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stages. Unfortunately, owing to certain social changes it was not 
able to advance a step further and it even had a tendency of retro- 
gression because of the darkness which covered it. | 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT SINCE THE WAR OF RESISTANCE 


Since the fall of the four Eastern Provinces after 1931, China’s 
position became most critical. The ambition of Japanese imperialism 
to overthrow China and thereby to become the master of East Asia 
has been revealed clearer each day. After the aggression on the four 
North Eastern Provinces, this imperialism continued to press on 
North China, created the puppet East Hopei regime, caused the 
puppet armies in Suiyuan to revolt, supported smuggling at different 
ports, directed traitors to work for it everywhere, expanded its navy 
and air force, projected the July 7 Marco Polo Bridge Incident, and 
then opened, on August 13, the war of our national emancipation. 
So the history of China entered a new stage. Our Women’s Movement 
broke its long stillness and revived its activity. Our women recognized 
that equality between men and women must be realized only after 
the victory of our national emancipation and that our national 
emancipation could not succeed without the participation of our 
women. Since the outbreak of the war, numerous women have been 
participating in war work at the front and in the rear. 


At first, (in 1937), under the leadership of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek a society of Chinese women for the consolation of the 
national-protecting-and-resisting officers and soldiers was established, 
Under this organization the Women’s Movement extending over all 
the provinces began to have a unified direction. The next year, in 
May, Madame Chiang called the woman leaders of thirteen provinces 
to a conference at Lu Shan (jHtly). More than fifty woman leaders 
were present. Then and there an outline of work for the mobilized 
women to participate in the resistance and nation building was 
prepared. Definitely certain prior conditions for the mobilization of 
women were recognized, such as: “To elevate the cultural level of 
‘women to improve the livelihood of women, to lay a foundation for 
the economic independence of women, to organize and train up women 
in order to launch a movement of enlightenment for the female sex,” 
It was also decided that the committee on guidance to women of the 
New Life Movement should be the highest guiding authority for the 
~ work of women in the country, that a committee on women’s work 
should be established in every province, and that there should be a 
system of organizations of the work of women. The Government was 
positive in endorsing our Women’s Movement. For example, in the 
syllabus of “National Building through Resistance” (3 RRR] ) it was 
clearly stated: “To train women to be able to render social service 
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anc ‘nerease the power: of resistance.” In the syllabus of “Prepara- 
tig) ‘or the Military Training of Civilians during Wartime” (SRRINF fq 
if] ) there was also a provision for organizing women’s 
corps. At the first meeting of the Kuoming Ts’an Ch’eng Hui (BUR 
#2 fr) ten seats were provided for woman senators and at the 
second meeting the number was increased to sixteen. In the political 


council of every province there was woman membership. Recently — 


the Seventh Centra! Committees Joint Meeting fr) resolved 
to establish a Women’s Department at the Centra! Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang to be the head office for our Women’s 
Movement throughout the country. 


_ During this war of resistance, the great power of women is 
shown in the record of their work. Firstly, at more than forty 
places in the country, groups to visit officers and soldiers in the war 
have been organized; money and goods collected and transported to 
the front by them amounted to over several million dollars; their 
work ranged from visitation to army stations and hospitals in the 


rear, to help in the fighting lines; and they even organized service | 


corps to promote cooperation between soldiers and civilians near the 
hattlefields. Secondly, some women participated in wartime mobiliza- 
tion 'n the rear and took part In military training; some young, strong 


women, and farming women received military training; and many . 


women in guerilla districts took part in guerilla warfare with swords, 
snears, and other weapons, or took up the duty of police and sentry 
to protect their villages in order to help armies to fight. Thirdly, 
because of the need of the fighting environment, there has been a 
new expansion of activity in the Women’s Movement which means a 
glorious protection of our coming generation—to save children from 


the fighting areas and to take care of them. The wartime child 


protection association under the leadership of Madame Chiang has 
organized more than forty nurseries to take care of tens of thousands 
of children. Besides, the numerous farming women were organized 
in agriculture and women at home, in industry so that their efforts 
might be developed for better production. 
literacy were established and an enlightenment movement was 
launched in order to help to elevate the cultural level of woman. 
Fourthly, in regard to organizing the women of the country, there 
were not only such organizations in different provinces as committees 
on visitation to soldiers, others on women’s work, and sub-committees 
on child welfare, but also other organizations for national defense, 
national salvation, and self-education under different forms. The 
women’s guiding organization of the Women’s Movement in Kiangsi 
became one of the executive offices of the government. Th: number 
of periodicals for women was increased to more than twenty. The 
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principal articles in these periodicals were mostly reports of working 
experience and discussions on working technique, and at the same 


— time they reflected the mobility of ouur Women’s Movement as well as 


initiated a power of resistance of women. Many talented woman 
writers and artists could have an opportunity to show talent. Since 
the fourth Kuoming Ts’an Ch’eng Hui passed a resolution to fix a 
date for a meeting of the National Congress to adopt a constitution 
and to extend constitutionalism, women in the country have been 
eagerly discussing the articles of the May 5th Draft of Constitution 
on Women’s rights, promoting the constitutional movement, and 
demanding that there should be provisions in the constitution to 
protect women’s position and their equality with men and mes such 
provisions should be applied fully. 


Since the war of resistance began, the Women’s Movement has 
advanced. Its progress is evident in the work in national resistance 
mobilization, and in the nation-wide organization of associations of 
women as well as in the unified consolidation of women all over the 
country. Because the starting point and following steps of the 
Women’s, Movement were correct since the war of resistance, women 
have given up their movement in demanding privilege for women on 
a higher level and turned to the movement to mobilize all classes of 
women to struggle for our national emancipation. Taking “nation 
building through resistance’ as the objective of their work they 


have been practically working in various economic, political, and cul- 


tural constructions. Now the structure of our Woman’s Movement 
has come to a unified tendency, and the government gave the Move- 


ment some mighty help. Even members of the Movement themselves 


have gone through a qualitative change. They have discovered their 


own power, trained their bodies, developed a great fearless spirit, 


given up personal advantages and disadvantages, struggled per- 
sistently by holding their posts firmly, and appraised anew their view 
of life and morality. 


For the past three years the Women’s Movement has been pro- 


- gressing upward, but there can be no denying that it has some points 


of weakness. There is still no organization for the largest majority 
of women. Many movements of women in so many places expand 


peculiarly without definite promise. There are crowds of women 


without organization. There are cheating organizations without 


- crowds—skeletons without work. Owing to the lack of solidarity 


among women, unnecessary bickering happens from time to time, 
thereby hindering the progress of their work. Since there is yet 
not one leading body thoroughly organized on a national scale 


for women and the committee on guidance to women of the New Life 
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Movement gives advice only on the sideline instead of giving direction 
in the front, women in so many places cannot rapidly advance, and 
‘ some places women even remain still without a move. There are 


work goes on without adopting the democratic formula for joint 


rural districts still remain unmobilized. The record of their work is 
‘ow. The reform of livelihood of women is not carried out positively. 


in some places the working formula relies too much on forms, and 
work goes on with adopting the democratic formula for joint. 
discussion. Because there are too few directing organizations for 


women, there is no forceful development of work, thereby our 
Women’s Movement is unable to exert a greater influence in order 
to make the different classes of women in the country understand its 
meaning. Some people are still obstinately hindering women’s work, 
unable to fit themselves completely and closely in a harmony of 
mobilization work and failing to help or plan together. Moreover 
some people are even prejudiced against women’s work. Therefore 
many unnecessary difficulties often arise. There is no plan to develop 
women’s work in the rear of the enemy and there is no plan to 
associate our Women’s Movement closely with the international 
women’s movements al! over the world in order to struggle for the 


happiness of mankind. 


To sum up: the Women’s Movement in China during the last 
thirty years demanding from the right of individual liberty and 


equality to: the emancipation of the nation and (government) has 


held a reasonable motive. However, its record is still far from our 


ideal, There are a small number of women who have been emancipated 


from the stronghold of feudalism, yet most of our sex are still 
under a complicated restriction and oppression. Numerous adopted 
daughters-in-law, concubines, slave-girls, prostitutes, peasant women 
and laboring women are living an inhuman life and pining in the 
handcuffs of feudalism; there is no opportunity for them to render 
any service to society or the government. From now on we should 
realise that our Women’s Movement at this stage must mobilize the 


immense women population to participate in the work of “nation 


building through resistance.” However, the mobilized women must 
nay attention to the improvement of the livelihood of the masses of 
woman. Though women’s emancipation can be attained in the 
national emancipation, yet women’s own rights cannot be neglected, 
because no emancipation can be attained without improving the live- 
_ lihood of women, and the whole nation cannot attain emancipation 


unless women have attained emancipation. Hence, if our Women’s 
Movement is to go forward, it is necessary to work on a foundation 


for the improvement of the life of women. At the same time, there 
must be organized, systematic, and planned advancement. The 
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women’s emancipation is an organic part inseparable from the whole 
nationa! emancipation and social movement. It must be united closely 
in the whole political and social movements so as to fit into the social 
progress in every direction. The Women’s Movement is not only the 
task of women, but it is also the task for which both men and women 
should struggle together. If men and women can struggle together 
in the advancement for national emancipation, we believe the future > 
of our Women’s Movement will be great and bright. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Greetings from an Old Friend 


“Trixie”, Hillcrest Avenue, 
Bexhill, Sussex, 


England, 
June 16, 1941. 


Dear Recorder Friends, 
 . Just a few lines to send warm greetings and kind remembrances to 
all old friends and co-workers. Now that my wife and I are both over 
eighty years of age, we feel very much retired, but deeply grateful to 
our -Heavenly Father for all His goodness. We rejoice in all that is 
being accomplished in China. Christianity and all it stands for is a 
vital -factor and the signs of progress and evidences of a beautiful 
Christian spirit fill us with joy and thankfulness. Ze 

In the March issue of “The Chinese Recorder” we are glad to see, 
on page 114,-“A Christian Basis for co-operation among Christians of 
all nations.” It gives much food for thought. Looking back over al! 
that hag happened since my arrival in China in 1885, I feel more and 
more the force of the conviction, as voiced at the Jerusalem gathering 
in 1928, “that the Gospel of Christ contains a message, not only for the 
individua] soul, but for the world of social organization and economic 
relations in which individuals live.” . . 

God bless you all. De 

As ever yours, 
| Gilbert McIntosh, 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 


KIANGSI CHRISTIAN RURAL SERVICE UNION 
LICHWAN, KIANGSI, CHINA 


Bulletin IV, July, 1941 


A New Public Park. 
_ :There has been felt for a long time the need for a good public park — 
in Changtsen where our field service centre is now located. The plan 
for. such a work was drawn up a year ago, But, for some financial 
reasons, we did not succeed in putting it into operation unti] early this 


March. This work was started as a joint enterprise undertaken by both 


the local people and our field service centre, The local people made 
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their contribution for the construction of this park in the form of free 
‘abour, while our service centre is making its due share of contribution 
by helping a part of its monthly expenses for maintenance and up-keep. 
The completion of this new public park proved. to be a very valuable 
addition to the enjoyment of public life in this community, especially 
in the summer season during which the farmers need a good healthy 
clean place for rest and recreation after the end of their hard daily toil. 


Training of Women leaders for a “Service Team.” | 


Women are the souls of the homes, especially so in the rural dis- 
tricts of China. Any attempts for the ‘reform of rural community life 
wi!l prove in vain withdut first affecting a change in the lives of women 


in the homes. The vresent working area of our Lichwan project covers 


about 80 square miles, consisting of more than 50 country villages in 
which there are, at least, 15,000 women, about two-thirds of the total 
population in this area. It is almost next to impossible for us to do 
anything individually for this large number of women with our limited 
resources both in time and finance. The only way possible to meet this 
difficult situation seems to be the training of some women leaders in each 
village who will form a team for service in their own localities. After 
several months of careful planning and preparation. our plan for such 
work was finally carried out to our great satisfaction. On May 10th, 
the opening day of our training institute, we had 40 young women 
enrolled. This was a representative group recruited proportionately 
from each “Pao” of our district. The whole period of training lasted 
for a month, during which daily classes were conducted for them. The 
courses offered for their study covered quite a wide range of subjects, 
such as home economics, the art of cooking. the care of children, the 
methods of gardening, the raising of domestic animals, the training of 
good citizenship, the nromotion of persona! and public health and various 
other problems relating to family life. Besides their daily studies on 


the courses as outlined above, they were also put on a rigid discipline 


of life by practising what they learned, such as the habit of early-risinge. 
promptness, cleanliness, orderliness, unselfishness, thrift and mutual 
cooperation. Jn a word, it was a training on the ‘fundamentals of the 


New Life-movement which a modern Chinese citizen ought to have. For 
all of these women, it was, indeed, the first experience of their life to - 


have such a training, the resu't of which can be seen in the remarkable 
change of lives that has taken place in these women. One of the old- 
style wirls looked very bashfu! and conld hardly open her mouth to say 


a work before a stranger when she first came to us. At the closine 


exercise of the institute, she was ahle to make a good talk on hehalf of 
the student body in exvressing gratitude and appreciation of what they 
have received during the period of their training. At the same time. 
they conld also sing the nationa] anthem which they had never heard 
before in their own country villages. 


Refugee Camp Works Towards Se!f-support. 

It has been the aim of our industrial and agricultural projects for 
the refugee camp to work towards self-support since it was started a 
year ago. Ever since, we have al! been working very hard towards the 
end in view. If everything turns out well, our refugees engaged both 


in industrial and agricultural work ought to be able to stand on their — 


own feet and be self-supporting by the next Autumn harvest, about two 
months from now. Rut the degree of se'f-support varies with different 
families. Some families which have good man-power and high working 


capacities will, no doubt, earn enough and be completely self-supporting 
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The Present Situation 


when the time comes. But there still remain quite a few families, 
which, due to long i]]ness, poor health, too many dependents in the family 
and other causes beyond human control, wi!l probably not be able to 
make a decent living without partial help from our relief funds for 
some time to come, At any rate, we can count on, at least, 50 refugee 
families out of 60 to be completely self-supporting by the ‘time of the 
Autumn harvest. Nothing gives us greater satisfaction from our work 
than to see these refugee families being resettled in a new colony an‘ 
making a new start of their lives on a purely self-supporting basis. 


The other ten less fortunate families, though proving a little slow 


in their progress towards self-support, are still working very hard in that 


direction. If the very old people and the small childen of their families 
are to be taken care of by us for the time being, it is believed that they 
would also be able to attain full self-support by this time of next year. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


SZECHWAN JOINT COUNCIL ON EXTENSION SERVICE 
TO RURAL CHURCHES 


ARTICLE I. NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the Szechwan Joint Council 
on Extension Service to Rural Churches, 
ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this organization shall be: (a) to co-operate in the 
study of needs and problems of rural churches and communities in 
Szechwan; (b) to carry on extension service to rural churches and other 


Christian groups; (c) to utilize the resources of Christian institutions 


and organizations for strengthening existing rural churches and for 
discovering new Christian approaches to rural communities; (d) to work 
with other agencies for the betterment of rural! life; (e) to assist in the 
training of salaried and volunteer workers for ‘the rura] churches, 
through the cooperating institutions and organizations. 


ARTICLE III. ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. Constituent Units. This Council is composed of the fol- 
lowing constituent units: 


(1) Permanent Units: 
Szechwan Christian Council (through its Rural Work Bosoes 
mittee) 
West China Union Theological College 
West China Union University 


- (2) Temporary Units (Wartime): 
Nanking Theologica] Seminary, Rural Church Department 
University of Nanking, College of Agriculture 
Nationa! Christian Council, West China Office | 
Christian Farmer Magazine 


(3) Consulting Units: 

= Szechwan Provincial Agricultural Institute 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, Chengtu Depot 
National Agricultura] Products Promotion Commission 


Section 2. New Units. New units may be invited to representation 


in the Council by a two-thirds vote of the Council at a regular meeting. 


| | 
| 
| 
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Section 3. Cooperation with Nanking Theological Seminary. This 


Connci! works in cooperation with the Extension Service to Rural 


Churches of the Nanking Theological Seminary, 


Sectin 4. Composition of the Council. 

(1) Appointment. The permanent units shall appoint represen- 
tatives on the Counci! as follows: Szechwan Christian Council Rural 
Work Committee five (one from each church group), West China Union 
Theologica! College and West China Union University each two. Tem- 
porary units, two each; Consulting units, two each. 

(2) Term of Office. Each duly appointed representative shall serve 
for two years, and be eligible for reappointment. 


Section 5. Officers and Committees of the Council. 


(1) Election of Officers. The Council shall at its annual] meeting 
elect the following officers. who shall serve for one year: Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, two members of Execu- 
tive Committee. | 


(2) Executive Secretary. The Council may oléce one or more 


executive secretaries to give full time to the work of the Council. The 


executive secretary shall be ex-officio member of the Council. 
(3) Executive Committee. The Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secre- 


tary, Treasurer. and two other elected members of the Council shall” 


constitute an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV. FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


Section 1. The Counci] shal! make plans to initiate, coordinate, and 
extend a cooperative program for Christian rura] service, with the aid 
of personne! and resources from the constituent units, and working 
throngh the rural church as an agency. 


Section 2. The Counci! shal! elect an executive secretary (or secre- 


taries) to help in carrying out the above nrogram. The executive secre- 
tary shall be director of the extension service of this Council to rural 
ehurches in Szechwan, and may also teach in West China Union 
Theological College, giving approximately half time to extension work 
and half time to teaching. 


Section 3. The Council may invite specialists in various phases of 
rural service to be associated with the executive secretary, for full or 
part time service. The services of ‘such specialists may be contributed 
to the Council! by the constituent units. 

Section 4.. The Council, through its. executive secretary and invited 
snecialists, shall help in the promotion of rural research and service 
projects, in the development of experimental] rural churches,. and in the 
training of Christian rura] workers. 

Section 5. The Council] shal] be responsible for the finances of the 
rural church extension program = for authorizing requests for grants 
ond contributions, 


ARTICLE V. FINANCES 


Section 1. ‘The annua] budget shal! be drawn up by the Chairman 
of the Council] and Executive Secretary in consultation with the Treasurer, 
and sha’! be presented to the Council for its approva!. The Council] shal! 
also receive for approva! the audited financial eapere of the Treasurer 
at the end of the fiscal year. 
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Section 2. All expenditures shall be authorized by the Chairman. 


Section 3. The Council shall present requests for grants to the 
Nanking Theological Seminary and other institutions and organizations, 


| ARTICLE VI. MEETINGS 

The Council shall hold two regular meetings each year, in the autumn 
-and spring, the spring meeting being the annual meeting. Other meet- 
ings maybe held at the call of the Chairman, 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 

Any amendment to the constitution must be approved by two-thirds 

majority of the Council. : 

1. : Two-thirds of the total Membership of the Council] shall be considered 
a quorum, if the permanent constituent units are all represented. 

2. The fiscal year shall be from July 1 to June 30 of the following year. 

Should the Treasurer elected not be a member of the Council, the 

Council shal] have power to coopt him. | 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1941-1942 


Chairman: Frank W. Price, Nanking Theological Seminary and West 
China Union Theological College. Sees 
Vice-Chairman: Chang Shih-wen, West China Union University. 
Recording Secretary: Fu Chin-bei, Secretary, Baptist Convention, Chengtu. 
Treasurer: George W. Sparling, West China Union Theological College. 


Memhers of Executive Committee: 
Grace Manly, Methodist Mission. Chengtu. 


_ H. Y. Chang, Christian Farmer Magazine, 
Executive Secretary: Li Min-liang, West China Union Theological College. 


CONDITIONS IN ZANGZOK 


Since the first of July the work of the Church in Zangzok District 
has come to practically a standstill. On that date and without any 
warning of what was to come, the Army of Occupation started a “bandit 
nurification” campaign throughout the whole countryside and city. 
Large numbers of troops were moved in occupying almst every village 
and large sections of the city. All communications were cut and no 
travel whatever was nermitted. Miles of bamboo fence was erected all 
through the countryside and the larger canals and small feeder canals 
stopped up. Sentries were placed at convenient intervals and the 
population warned to stay at home for a check-up of every member of 
the family. Hundreds of farmers and coolies ‘from the city were im- 
vressed for this work. Many of the better class men were also caught 
in the net of the press gang. In the city all the larger homes were 
taken over as billets for soldiers. People given but an hour or so to 
collect a few personal belongings and move out. 


widened without regard to property rights and sinde there were no work- 
men in the city people had to do the work themselves, 


Nothing else was per-- 
mitted to he moved. Streets that were too narrow for motor traffic were © 


| 
| 

| 

| 
| 


Since the business of the city Is dependent on the farmer trade, all 
busiress came to a standstil!, and the cost of commodities at once shot 
uy And for a time it was diffien't to get vegetables for the table. 
Many veople had to put up with the inconvenience of so!diers “borrowing” 
the kitchen to cook food, including the utensils. And as the soldiers 
made ‘hemselves very much at home, resting on the beds and prying into 
drawers and cupboards it is easy to imagine what sort of a life the 
family lived. For three weeks there was no communication with the 
oy *side nermitted at all, not even by mail, Later the mails were per- 

‘ted ard the bus line to Soochow started again. But in order to travel 
yectal pass must be obtained with the signatures of three guarantors 
one the persona! identification card deposited with the local office during 
16 time the travel pass is in effect. !f the person fails to return within 
the proper time his identification card is confiscated. Then one is in a 
fix. For without that a person is !'ahble to be picked and thrown into 
jail as a bad character. (Shanghai Newsletter, Shanghai, August 1941.) 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
Dr, T. C. Chao is head of the School of Religion at Yenching University. 


Recently he was ordained in Hongkong as a priest in the Sheng 


Kung Hui, 
Rev. C, W. Worth is a member of the Presbyterian Church, South who 


has been engaged in evangelistic work in Hangchow for many years. 


Rev. F. S. Drake is a member of the English Baptist Missionary Society 
who has been for severa! years connected with Cheeloo University, 
Schoo! of Theology. 


Vr. Leonard Tomkinson is a member of the Slide! Service Council who. 


has worked mainly tn Szechuen. He has done some research in the 
field of Chinese philosophy, 


tev. Andrew Thomson is a member of the United Church of Canada ee We 
formerly worked in Honan. Now he is stationed at Cheeloo Univer- 
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PLEASE NOTIFY THE CHINESE RECORDER 


OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS AS FAILURE TO DO 


SO MEANS LOSS OF MONEY TO THE CHINESE 


RECORDER AND LOST MAGAZINES TO THE 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


WAR-TIME ADDRESSES OF YOURSELF AND > 


OTHER SUBSCRIBERS WILL BE GREATLY AP- 
PRECIATED., 
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Do You Want A Well-Fitting Suit? 


TAILOR 
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Go to 


563 Szechuen Road, Shanghai 


Special Service for Missionaries 


Telephone 12205 


NANKING THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Chinese Peasant Cults, by Clarence B. Day, D.D., Ph.D. (1941) CC $25.00 


Published and sold by Kelly & Walsh Shanghai. 


The Development of Protestant Theological Education in 
China, by C. Stanley Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 
Part I The Western Background. (in press) 
Part II The Development of Protestant Theological Educa- . CC $10.00 
tion in China. 1941 . US 
Published by Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai (1941) 


No. 3. The Rural Church in China. (in press) by Frank W. Price, 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


D.D., Ph.D, 
(The above books are Published by Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai.) 
The Central Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

by Harry W. Worley, D.D., Ph.D. (1941) ia CC $ 5.00 
Published by the Christian Herald Orphanage Press, F oochow. US $ 1.00 
The Great Migration and the Church in China. a Survey 

Report by Sishops . Robin Chen and G. Carleton Lacy. 

Written by Bishop Lacy. ; 
Part I The Church in West China. (paper cover) CC $1.00, US {0.50 
Part II The Church Behind the Lines. (paper cover) CC $1.00, US $0.35 
Combined Copy. (paper cover) 1941... SLSO, US 


The above books are sold by: Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai, Hongkong, (Nos. 1, 2, -% > 


Bible. House, Icehouse Road, Hongkong. (2, 3% 
C.L.S. Bookstore, Museum Rd. Shanghai. (2, 3,4 5) 
National Christian Council, Shanghai, (No. 5) 


Methodist Bookstore, 150 Fifth Avenue New York City. (No. 4) 
International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. (2,3,5) 
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1 THERE'S A KODAK FILM 


for every picture need 


e 
is 


(CONSULT your Kodak dealer about the proper type of Kodak a 
Film to use for whatever kind of picture taking you plan to | 


do. Here are some of the outstanding popular favorities. 


VERICHROME For general use... PANATOMIC-X A film with grain 
for day-in and day-out picture mak- of truly microscopic fineness, and 


ing. Double-coated by a special speed ample for ordinary purposes. 
process, it takes care of reasonable Thi, is the film for big, brilliant 
exposure errors. In rolls and packs. enlargements, Rolls and packs 


SUPER-XX A film of exceptional 3 
speed, with grain size held to a PLUS X The all-round, standard film | 


minimun. For fast-action shots at Miniature cameras. Combines 


high shutter speeds .. . snapshots = at extra speed with unusual fineness of 
night. Rolls and pack. 2 grain Miniature sizes only. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
185 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 
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